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J. A. McGUIRE 


No more despised creature roams the can be accomplished, provided the 
free ranges of Nature’s domain thanthe bounty is sufficient to warrant men in 
prairie wolf—e , called coyote. devoting their entire time to the work. 
It may also be stated with equal em- In Wyoming, where the bounty is but 
phasis that no other animal—with the $1.50 (if I remember correctly, this is 
possible exception of the cougar and the the amount), there are two young men 
grey wolf—wreaks such deadly havocto of my acquaintance who supplement 
the non-predatory animal life as does their regular business of guiding by put 
this one. Keen of scent and sight and ting in a winter campaign each year 
alert always to the approach of danger, trapping coyotes and wolves. They made 
he is probably increasing, rather than $500 apiece clear the winter before last, 
dcereasing, in numbers, and will so whith is pretty good ‘‘pin money.’’ But 
continue until the states have better in Wyoming the law allows the trapper 
laws for his extermination than at least to save the hide entire, thereby insur 
most of them have at this writing. His ing, in addition, a couple of dollars for 
inroads into the sheep, cattle and chicken each skin through its sale. This law also 
life is enormous and probably ap- prevents the gigantic frauds which at 
proaches $1,000,000 a year in the United one time were perpetrated upon the 
States alone. states of Colorado and Utah, by com- 

There should be ample funds set aside pelling the trapper—in order to secure 
by the western states as bounty on the ihe bounty—to leave in one of the lower 
coyote, grey wolf and the cougar, to in- hind leg bones in skinning out the ani- 
sure their absolute extermination. This mal; and when the hide is taken to the 
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Disengaging the dogs from a nice specimen in order to save the fur. 


proper official for credit, the bone is 
taken out, held by him as a check for fu- 
ture reference, and the hunter is given 
his receipt or his 


money, as the case 


may be—and the hide is not damaged. 
There is probably no one who real- 
izes how little they actually know about 
the coyote more than those who have 
hunted him frequently. I have but a 
superficial acquaintance with this ani- 
mal, in comparison with the knowledge 
cained of their habits by such men as 
Harry Petrie of Denver, Ned Frost and 
Fred Richard of Cody, Wyo., and other 


men who have coursed and trapped 


And 


them extensively for many years. 


yet I have killed probably a seore of 
these animals myself and have been in 
at the killing of a great many more than 
I have killed them while 
hunting, on 


this besides. 
deer coursing trips with 
greyhounds, while following the dogs 
over the lion and bear ranges of the 
western states; while fishing, on hunt- 


ing trips after antelopes, and have had 


the experience of being followed by one 


twenty years ago on an overland bicycle 
trip when going through Nebraska. I 
was unacquainted with the habits of the 
coyote at that time, and not having as 
yet attained the voting age, was rather 
timid when, on looking back over my 
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course, I noted the dark, slinking object 
200 or 300 yards to my rear, following 
with lowered head. Thinking at first 
that it was a dog, I dismounted, which 
brought it to a halt, with raised, enquir- 
ing head. I stood for a few minutes 
watching it, and finally ran toward it, 
it to whisk its tail 
I followed for several 


which caused and 
hun- 
dred yards, and while the animal placed 
a greater yet it 
watched my every movement and usu- 
ally stopped when I did. Finally, be 
coming tired of the play, I mounted my 
wheel and went on my way, soon losing 
sight of it. 


scamper. 


space between us, 


After going a mile or so, | 
was surprised, on looking to my right, 
rather diagonally, to see him a quarter 


of a mile away, sneaking along the top 


OF 
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of a ridge, his form being clearly shown 
on the sky line. I soon passed him out 
of sight, however, but the inecident—as 
is the case with all first incidents in our 
lives—was never forgotten, and prob 
ably served to illustrate, as well as any, 
one of the peculiar traits of the animal. 

To show the boldness of these crea 
tures it is only necessary to relate an 
occurrence, as it was told to me, of a 
ranchman who was driving home from 
town one evening about dusk, in eastern 
Colorado. He was aroused from his 
reverie by the sharp barks of his young 
foxhound under the wagon. On looking 
to the side and rear he saw a large coy 
ote run from 


where 


he had ventured to molest the dog. 


under the wagon, 
and 
in his wake the white fangs of the hound 














The end—showing the killing hold 


The other 
the hide is in danger of being torn. 


dogs had been called off. a usual habit when 
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snapped out in injured rage. The ranch- 
man stopped his team and found the pup 
shaking with fear, but now and then 
ready to dart for ‘iis foe under the new 
protection afforded by his master. The 
coyote slunk away unharmed, as, unfor- 
tunately, the ranchman had no weapon. 

The vitality of the coyote is probably 
pound for pound—than that of 
any animal living, even not excepting 


greater 


the grizzly bear. I was once hunting 


bears near Maneos, Colo., with Steve 
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hind legs and rush for the nearest dog. 
He traveled four or five steps, with both 
front legs hanging limp, before he sank 
to the ground. He was up again, how- 
ever, in an instant, and going for them 
with gnashing teeth and drawn lips be- 
fore he succumbed to the combined at- 
tack of the three dogs at hand—the re- 
mainder of the pack having the moment 
before become separated from us. This 
incident inspired in me a greater respect 
for the staying qualities of the coyote 














After the kill the hounds like to nose in the fur and to continue shaking the inanimate body. 


Elkins and Seott Teague, when I killed 
a coyote with a .30-30 rifle. The bul- 
let entered the left side, breaking the 
leg bone below the shoulder, and passed 
out on Those ae- 
quainted with the smashing qualities of 


the opposite side. 


the soft-nose bullet know how it para- 
lyzed the shoulder on the exit side. It 
almost pulverized the entire right shoul- 
der. 


The coyote dropped like a brick, 
and in an instant the dogs were at his 
side. But,much to our surprise, as we ran 
up, we saw the coyote rise up on his 


than I had ever before possessed. I do 
not believe a grizzly bear would hold 
up under like conditions and to the 
same degree of strength as that held by 
this coyote. We will say, for illustra- 
tion, that the coyote weighed fifty 
pounds. We will also say, for example, 
that the average grizzly weighs 500 
pounds. Now, I will not presume to at- 
tack the grizzly with a load ten times as 
powerful and heavy as that with which 
I killed the coyote, for that would hard- 
ly be the proper proportion. But we 
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will say that I sent a bullet into his left 
side weighing 825 grains (five times as 
heavy), propelled by a powder charge 
five times as much as that of the .30-30. 
Where would the bear ‘‘be at’’ if the 
destruction had been correspondingly as 
great as that which brought down the 
coyote? 

Most of my coyote coursing with grey- 
hounds has been done with Harry Petrie 
of Denver, who has the reputation of 
possessing one of the best packs of grey- 
hounds in the West, and whose success 
as an all-round big game hunter running 
back nearly a score of years, stands him 
in good stead in any form of outdoor 
sport in which he engages, particularly 
if it be anything in which a ‘‘shootin’ 
iron’’ of any kind is used. Years ago, 
before the advent of the automobile, we 
used to go out in Harry’s specially-built 
two-horse spring wagon, in the back of 
which was placed a cage about three feet 
wide and high by four feet long, in 
which we carried the dogs. The cage 
door dropped on hinges from the rear 
and was controlled by a rope held by 
me as I sat on the seat with Harry, who 
always drove the horses. 

When my companion sighted the coy- 
ote—and, in justice to him be it said he 
usually sighted about ten out of every 
ten encountered—we executed a cork- 
screw twist around his lordship until we 
got to within a couple of hundred or 
300 yards of him. If it was seen that 
we could get no nearer, the words ‘‘ Let 
‘er go!’’ from my companion was the 
signal for me to drop the end-gate of 
the cage, and for the horses to be driven 
vigorously in the direction of the coy- 
ote. As in most instances the dogs did 
not see the coyote, it was necessary for 
them to take the proper direction from 
the course of the horses—a sense trained 
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into them in their puppy days by their 
master. As, owing to their lower posi- 
tion compared with ours, they could not 
at first see the coyote, neither could he 
see them. As a result Mr. Coyote trot- 
ted leisurely along, keeping a sufficient 
distance ahead of the horses, totally ig- 
norant of the fact that between us there 
was a pack of fleet-footed hounds bear- 
ing down on him with racehorse speed. 
Soon the hounds sight him and redouble 
their efforts! Then the coyote sees his 
pursuers—and such a busy time as there 
is immediately ushered in with that coy- 
ote! He suddenly imagines that there 
is a deathbed call for him over in the 
next county, and he departs so fast that 
we begin to think he was tied to a post 
before. He goes in a straight line now, 
seldom looking back, and shows real 
business in every jump. In fact, so fast 
does he go that his form more truly 
takes on the appearance of one long, 
well-greased jump through space than a 
succession of leaps and bounds. The 
dogs gradually gain, while we bump 
along at a breakneck pace over the prai- 
rie, keeping as close as possible, dodging 
arroyos and barb-wire fences to the best 
of our ability. However, when occasion 
required, we could let down, drive over 
and put up a wire fence, all in less than 
a minute, using 4 common clawhammer. 

Finally, after a chase of a mile or 
so, a group of animated dog-flesh on the 
gray waste a half mile ahead tells that 
the chase is over, and thither we excit- 
edly drive. The panting dogs have com- 
pleted the work of destruction in short 
order, and have our coyote killed before 
we reach the spot. Their satisfied looks. 
as they come forward to greet their mas- 
ter, tell louder than words of the degree 
of fun it is to them. One has cactus in 
his feet, and comes forward limping, 
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holding the injured member up for Har to shooting there is really a big differ- 
After the 


dogs have thrown the coyote he is usu- 


ry’s inspection and care. Another has ence in favor of coursing. 


yet another shows a 


result of 


an ear slit, while 


bloody nose as a encounters 


ally killed in a minute or two, as they 


with the enemy. As it takes an awfully all make for the throat hold, and at least 
strong greyhound to kill an old eoyote 


that a 


one of the dogs fastens his fangs there, 


single-handed, it is apparent which chokes the animal to death if he 


fighting prairie wolf can always make it 


is not killed sooner by the awful cutting 











oe 


Petrie, with hammer, is about 


interesting for a pack of four or five 
hounds for a minute or so. 

[ believe that some humane societies 
have condemned coyotecoursing as cruel, 
but 


these organizations I cannot think that 


when I read of such edicts from 


these sentiments are born of practical 


experience in this sport. As compared 


to shorten the misery of the 





animal by a blow on the head. 


and body crushing which he receives 
In being shot 
receive a death- 
is more often the 


from the rest of the pack. 
the 
wound—in 


coyote may not 


fact, it 


ease that he doesn’t—and he may craw! 


off and suffer for days, probably elud- 
ing his pursuers completely. 
Through the use of that modern space 
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the automobile, 
coursing with greyhounds is rendered 
much more simple, effective and pleas- 
urable. 


annihilator, coyote 


In fact, with one of these ma- 
chines—preferably of the touring ear 
I doubt if 
form of 


type of 30 to 50 horse-power 
through any other outdoor 
sport more fun and excitement can be 
erowded into five or six hours of time. 
A short run indulged in the past fal! 
east of Denver will give a fair idea of 
coyote coursing with hounds and auto- 
mobile. 

A brother of the guild, C. C. 


brand of 


Hilde- 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., was 
passing through Denver and evinced a 
With Harry 
Petrie’s dogs and a powerful Stevens- 
Duryea ear, G. A. Maxwell, Mr. Hilde- 
brand, Mr. Petrie and I left Denver at 


desire to witness a chase. 


7:10 a.m., being careful (as is always 
done) to spread a light canvas sheet over 
the keep the 


scratching the finish (for of course we 


tonneau to dogs from 
must always save our dogs by carrying 
them). At 8 o’ciock, fifteen miles from 
town, Harry sighted a coyote standing 
in a ploughed field, but on account of 
the network of wire fences surrounding 
himy we extended his lease of life and 
passed him up. Knowing Harry’s al 
most instinctive ability to locate coy- 
otes, I offered to bet that every coyote 
sighted during the day would be seen 
first by him, with no takers. It after- 
ward proved that I would have won the 
bet; for, although it humiliates me to 
admit it, twelve of the brutes were seen 
during our ride, and every single one 
was pointed out by Petrie first. Three 
bunches of antelope were also seen, and 
two of them (the bunches, I mean) were 
sighted by him. 


‘Boys, do you want to see a coyote?’ 
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were usually Petrie’s opening words 
when he wished to direct our attention 
to one of the ‘‘varmints.’’ After this ex 
clamation it was usually easy to see the 
animal, for a glance at his eye gave us 
the direction, and the rest was easy. 
Away to the right, a half-mile dis 
tant, between a couple of cows, stood a 
dark spot that an ordinary person would 
pass up as a bush, a clump of earth or 
dozen other 


one of a indiscernible ob 


jects. No one but a coyote hunter would 


We sailed 


or, rather, in a direction to one side (as 


eall it a coyote. toward it, 


it is not advisable to travel directly 
toward them except in a race to cut them 
off 


‘*wash’’ 


from going through a fence or 
and soon saw it move slowly 
away. Ilere we began our old tried-and 
found 


ourselves up to within 100 yards of the 


true corkscrew tacties, and soon 


animal. 
had 
toward the brute until 


We pointed Tony’s nose (we 
this 


he saw it, 


four greyhounds on trip 
and 
with a clap the side door was thrown 
open and the pack leaped almost as one 
dog, and all were away in hot pursuit. 
Of course we threw the throttle open 
(the cactus has no effect on tires but 
are a sad menace tothe dogs) and hit a 
thirty-mile clip over the prairie. It was 
a very short chase, lasting not over a 


half-mile. ‘Tony led, amidst our frantic 


‘ . . . 
shouts, and, running up to the side of 


the coyote—the usual custom—threw 


him. He was up in a jiffy, though, only 
to be thrown again and yet again. This 
retarded the progress of the race to such 
that we 


before the dogs had 


them al 
hold 
Harry ran in and grabbed the coyote by 


an extent were upon 


most taken 
the lower jaw, at the same time shaking 
off the held the 
which, fortunateiy, was uninjured—for 


dogs. He coyote 


a photograph which we hoped to get 
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At a 
signal from me the animal was turned 


showing dogs and wolf running. 
loose and the dogs unleashed. The pho- 
tograph was focused too far ahead, how- 
ever, and only showed the coyote, which 
half-mile chase before being 
caught again and killed. 

The next chase was for an old ‘‘dog’’ 


gave a 


that had more conceit in his wise head 
and more speed tucked under his belt 
than we gave him eredit for. We sight- 
ed him at a distance of nearly a mile, 
it seemed, and to our surprise he al- 
lowed us to get up very close to him. 
He was so large that he could easily be 
taken for a grey wolf at a distance. Once 
or twice during our maneuvering to get 
closer to him we suggested that Harry 
turn 


loose the dogs, but he bargained 


’? 


better than we. ‘‘He’s a big old ‘dog’, 
said Harry, ‘‘and will give us the run 
of our life. We want to get as close as 
possible, especially as it will be hard 
account of the 
Finally the old fel- 


low sneaked along a slope and laid down 


going for the dogs on 


heavy cactus here.’’ 
not over 250 yards away. This was a 
surprise. Gradually we wound our coil 
around him and, almost completely en- 
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circling him, reached within 125 yards 
of where he was lying. That was his 
limit of endurance, however, for he 
whisked his tail and painted a grayish- 
brown streak across the prairie. The 
dogs were after him like a flash, but 
he outdistanced them completely, gain- 
ing plainly at every 100 yards. After 
running a mile or so the footsore dogs 
were called off and allowed the luxury 
of the easy-riding machine. 

The next coyote which we ran was 
mangy, and when brought to a stand- 
still (the dogs usually will not touch a 
mangy animal) was shot with a .38 re- 
volver. 

It was not long before we sighted and 
another, which headed for a 
fenced enclosure. A forty-mile pace was 
commenced, to head him off, but, fail- 
ing, we turned the, dogs loose just as 


chased 


the brown streak went under the barb- 
We watched the chase for 
a while from the automobile, and then, 


wire fence. 


when we saw the buneh collect a mile 
away, we knew the run was over and 
proceeded to them, finding a dead coy- 
ote and a happy bunch of dogs. 

This the 


concluded coyote-chasing 














. 
A captured. but uninjured, coyote making his get-away. 
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part of our day’s sport, and as it was 
now about noon (the first coyote was 
killed at 8:40 and the second at 10) 


and as Hildebrand wished to cast his 
orbs on some wild specimens of Antilo- 
capra americana, which we assured him 
could be seen within a few miles’ travel, 
we journeyed to the north of the sta- 
tion of Bennett—thirty-two miles from 
Denver—where a herd is usually to be 
found. 

Our efforts were soon rewarded, for a 
bead-like string of almost indiscernible 
white specks two or three miles away 
was pointed out by Harry as antelope. 
As soon as I saw them I knew, of course, 
that they were antelope, but after our 
eoyote chases I felt just a little cha- 
grined—especially in view of the fact 
that in my time I have spent many weeks 
(if all the days of arduous hunting were 
put together) in the pursuit of these 


Reading from left to right: Hildebrand, Petrie, Maxwell; the dogs, the machine and the game 





animals—to think that the happy lot of 
sighting this bunch did not fall to me. 
We immediately proceeded to get 
busy, and in a few minutes were up 
within 500 or 600 yards of them. We 
ran diagonally to their right and got up 
within about 200 yards—plenty close 
enough to pick out the bucks. We 
counted thirty-two in this herd and thir- 
teen in two other herds seen later. 
Hildebrand’s curiosity now being 
gratified—it was the first wild antelope 
he had ever seen—we pulled for Den- 
ver, arriving in the city at 3 o’clock. 
During the day’s ride our guest killed 
two jack-rabbits and a prairie-dog with 
his .22 rifle, took a few shots at a 
badger and cut some tail feathers from 
a hawk. Every minute of the eight 
hours out was fun of the blood-tingling, 
exciting kind, as is the case with every 
coyote chase in which I have indulged. 
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Photographed in an Oregon forest, 
h 31st, by H. A. French 
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In the relation of which is told the story of a 
rainstorm and a big trout catch 





CHARLES STUART MOODY, M. D. 


The clouds were over the entire heav- 
ens, and the iightnings flashed, the 
thunder rolled, the rains. descended and 
the floods came and covered the whole 
earth even to the thickness of several 
cubits. That’s the way it looked and 
it felt even worse. It has been my ex- 
quisite pleasure to slip off a smooth 
rock and immerse my altitude in six 
feet of ice cold water; I have experi- 
enced the joyous thrill of upsetting a 
sneak-boat in the duck marsh when the 
air was full of seudding snow; I have 
been soaked in the many divers and sun- 
dry ways in which a devotee of the out- 
doors may become soaked, but for sheer 
misery there is nothing to compare with 
the drenching one gets from a steady 
downpour of rain when one sets out with 
the feeling in one’s heart that the sky 
is going to be fair, then it obligingly 
clouds up and lets loose a few thousand 
barrels of moisture in that immediate 
neighborhood for our especial benefit 
and accommodation. 

Away off up Pack River there are a 
lot of little streams flowing, whose wa- 
ters are replete with great, big, guile- 
less trout simply aching for someone to 
come and help them forget the monotony 
of existence. Thither we wended our 
Way one morning this summer. I am 
sure it was the Pill Roller who opined 
that we need take nothing but our rods 
and a frying pan. Proof, however, is 
lacking, else the Pill Roller’s interesting 
family would now be enjoying the pro- 
ceeds of his life insurance policy. At 


any rate, when we left the palatial Soo 
Line coach at a log cabin in the wilder- 
ness which does duty for a station, if 
was already tuning up for a rain. A 
few scattering drops were sifting down 
as though too lazy to fall. Now, I’ve 
seen Just such preparations in Idaho be- 
fore, and I immediately got suspicious. 
With his eustomary optimism the Pill 
Roller silenced all our croakings and we 
fared forth. The Rain God smiled and 
jerked a lever. What had been a driz- 
zle became a patter. We trudged along 
for a few miles and the Rain God smiled 
some more and opened another valve. 
The patter beeame a pour. All the win- 
dows of the sky were opened and the 
rain came down in sheets. Little rip- 
pling rivulets of water began to insinu- 
ate themselves between me and my pat- 
ent health underwear and gurgle joy- 
ously down into my brand new water- 
proof No. 10 brogans. The Pill Roller 
was some ten paces in the lead, looking 
about as happy as a Chinese funeral. We 
were never able to lessen the distance 
between us. His intuition whispered to 
him that it was now the most fitting 
time in his entire existence to obey the 
first great law by keeping that exact ten 
paces of daylight between us. I had the 
frying pan grasped in my good right 
hand like a tennis racquet and there was 
a feeling in my heart that boded no 
good to the tribe of Pill Rollers 

It is an impossibility to even estimate 
the number of leagues we traveled be- 
fore a tiny log cabin appeared upon the 
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scene, nestling beside the stréam, half 
hidden by the growth of alder and 
mountain ask. It was not much of a 
structure, but it bade fair to keep out 
the wet, and into it we dived without 
asking permission of the owner. It 
would have been just as well if we had 
not allowed our impetuosity to get the 
better of our judgment, for the inhabi- 
tant resented our intrusion in the most 
hostile manner. I had a fleeting im- 
pression of some sort of a white-and- 
black kitten, then the air got so blue 
that objects were indistinguishable. The 
odor, however, left nothing to be desired. 
Araby, the blest, was backed clear out of 
the procession. We also backed out of 
the premises and left our mephitie friend 
in peace and harmony. We retired to 
a fallen log and endeavored to sit on 
the windward side of ourselves. If you 
never tried it you will never appreciate 
how difficult it is to sit on the wind- 
ward side of yourself. I might go so 
far as to intimate that under certain 
conditions it is impossible. I really did 
not need the water that was in my new 
boots, so I poured it out. I always make 
it a rule to give away things that I 
do not need. The practice of charity, 
according to St. Paul, is the noblest 
of virtues. It’s a mighty good thing for 
Hlereules that they did not set him the 
task of pulling on a wet boot over an 
equally wet sock. The famous twelve 
labors of our schooldays fade into noth- 
ingness when compared to such a task. 

It was growing dusk when finally I 
crammed my underpinning into that 
boot and the Pill Roller bethought him 
of another cabin some two miles away 
whose occupant might not object to an- 
other guest. I seized my trusty frying 
pan and we resumed the march. It 
would afford me the greatest delight to 
kill the man who told him that that 
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cabin was only two miles. It was dark 
like unto the blackness of Egypt—only 
more so. The trail was beset with 
snares such as Satan is supposed to lay 
for unwary feet upon life’s highway, 
only these were unpleasantly material 
and gripped one’s feet in the dark and 
tripped one and eaused one to utter 
words unfitted for use in a Methodist 
experience meeting. Even misery must 
have an end, and as tired nature was 
just about making up her mind to sit 
down and rest, the other cabin butted 
into the trail and stopped our further 
progress. We were not at all hard to 
stop. No irate inhabitant larger than a 
pack-rat disputed our occupancy, and in 
ten minutes we were basking in the 
warmth of a fire for which a bunch of 
dry cedar boards in one corner fur- 
nished the materials. 

Did you ever notiée that it is night a 
while, then it is morning? Well, that’s 
just the way it was this time. We sat 
up around that fire and dozed, then we 
woke up and said bad things about the 
weather, and wished it would come day- 
light, predicting, however, that that 
happy event would never happen. Then, 
after about three eternities, according 
to my caleulation, it began to lighten 
up in the East, a sort of dismal gray 
light that only served to make the dark- 
ness visible. Then a fool robin got up 
and sat on the top of the cabin and be- 
gan to sing. Did you ever notice how 
little sense a robin has? You never saw 
weather too disagreeable for a robin to 
sing. It’s in him and he can’t help it, 
I guess. One would think that he would 
have a little respect for the feelings of 
other folks, though. Why can’t he let 
a fellow be miserable without interrupt- 
ing? The Pill Roller said that the bird 
was a harbinger of fair weather. If 
that’s the case, then his ‘‘harbing’’ 
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must have slipped a cog somewhere, for 
it was raining in the same old way. We 
were going to catch trout for breakfast ; 
in fact, that was the only breakfast we had 
intended to have. I had a ean of lard 
stowed away in the basement pocket of 
my corduroy trousers with which to 
grease the frying-pan, but during the 
drying out process that night, having 
occasion to present my rear to the fire, 
I accidentally slipped the lid off the 
baking powder can and we were unable 
to scrape enough of the lard out of my 
pantaloons to be of much use for fish- 
frying purposes. 

Even a novice in the art of fly fish- 
ing would understand that that stream 
was in no humor to be fished. Streams 
have a temper, just like women have, 
and it’s just about as capricious, too 
This stream was clearly out of temper 
In fact, it was decidedly in an angry 
mood. It was swollen and turbulent, a 
dark brown tide, rushing along and fret- 
ting its banks and grasping pieces of 
drift and hurling them about just as a 
woman does and with just as little idea 
of direction. (The kind reader when he 
has nothing else to do will please bear 
in mind that it was still raining.) 

Along about 9 a.m. by my Ingersoll, 
and some time in the middle of next 
week by my appetite, a poor, little, mis- 
erable snowshoe rabbit crept out of the 
woods in front of the cabin, and the 
Pill Roller unmercifully beat him to 
death with a club. Hunger gnawing at 
my epigastrium silenced conscience 
gnawing, and we skinned the unlucky 
rodent and after a very hasty cooking, 
ate him. 

Given a hook and line, a knowledge 
of wooderaft, a man can live off any 
country—provided it is summer-time 
That’s an axiom which may be of use 
to some of these fellows who starve to 
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death in the woods. ‘There was no pos- 
sibility of fly fishing but by noon I had 
succeeded in capturing several fat trout 
out of that brawling stream by dint of 
dropping a fat black cricket which con- 
eealed in his internal economy a Limer- 
ick hook, over a shelving bank into a 
pool where the water was comparatively 
still. Mr. Trout could not resist the 
ericket—and we dined. 

Somewhere in the dim past upon the 
heraldie escutcheon of our family was 
depicted a dun jackass. No explanation 
for this strange emblem has ever reached 
us from the Heralds’ College, but per- 
sonally I am inclined to think that it 
was to typify a certain mental attitude 
of the clan. At any rate, the family, 
as far back as I have been able to trace 
it (viz.: to my immediate paternal an- 
eestor), has been so stubborn as to put 


the blush of shame upon the adamantine 


countenance of any asinus that ever 


breathed. When the Pill Roller sug- 
gested that we return to the haunts of 
men and the flesh pots of the Godless, I 
demurred. Not only demurred, but pos- 
itively refused to go. I had indubitable 
evidence that there were trout in that 
stream—great, big ones—and no amount 
of rain could prevent my snagging some 
of them with a fly. In Idaho if it ever 
does stop raining the streams clear up 
alniost immediately. The indications 
were that it would clear. We waited 
The coming of morning vindicated our 
(my) judgment. It was as clear as the 
proverbial marriage bell. By noon the 
water was in the same condition as the 
sky and the trout were leaping in a per- 
fect frenzy. The country was new and 
the streams but little fished. The trout 
were blissfully ignorant of the angler 
and his wiles. It was the piscatorial 
condition that you have often dreamed 
of but, chances are, have never seen, un- 
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less you have fished some of the streams 
in the primeval fcrests of Idaho. 

I must tell how the Pill Roller 
caught the charr and then allow you to 
bid me a fond adieu. It won’t be a 
very painful thing for you to do, as I 
fancy that you are already bored to 
death, if indeed you have had the pa- 
tience to follow me thus far. Up the 
stream about two miles is a series of 
easeades at the foot of which lie sev- 
eral deep pools ; in these pools dwell 
divers great trout and a few charr. Now 
ihe charr of the Idaho waters seldom 
takes the fly. He is a voracious feeder 
end will devour anything edible, from 
en anglework to a good-sized woodchuck. 
He is the most systematically impartial 
epicure that ever was. One of these 
charr turned an investigating eye up to 
ihe Pill Roller’s fly, then smiled sar- 
donically as he floated back to his lair 
beneath a big boulder where he lay half 
in the shadow, the light playing on his 
olive sides. The Pill Roller felt the 
blood of his savage ancestors thrilling 
within him and he resolved to have that 
fish. For a full hour he teased the big 
fellow with every fly in the book, and 
in despair was about to give over. He 
was so disgusted that he was hunting for 
a suitable stone to heave at the smiling 
fish when he uncovered a nice, juicy lit- 
tie frog. He pounced on that devoted 
batrachian with perfectly heathenish 
vliee. I know, for I was sitting on a 
fullen log above the fall, watching the 
performance. Securing the frog on a 
No. 6 plain, he lowered it into the wa- 
ter just anent the nose of Mr. Charr 
There was a swish of water—a whirl, a 
tug, and the battle was on. The Pill 
Roller was standing upon a narrow 
shelving when the battle began, but in 
ten seconds he was up to his neck in 


the water, reluctantly but inevitably fol- 
lowing’ his quarry toward the rapids. 
Now, I am not an anchorite, neither am 
[ a stoic, and it was impossible for me 
to forbear rushing down the bank and 
shouting directions about how to land 
that fish, which directions, of course, 
fell upon deaf ears. There were two 
problems: to land the fish, and himself. 
Kither one alone would have been of 
reasonable difficulty, but taken together 
they formed an equation worthy the 
skill of the puzzle editor of a metropol- 
itan daily. It was fortunate that the 
water grew shallow right where it went 
into the rapids. The shoulders, then the 
waist, then the hips of the Pill Roller ap- 
peared, as he crept up the sandy bot- 
tom. All the time he was hanging onto 
that fish, which was gyrating about at 
the end of the line like a bull ealf try- 
ing to get into the milking pen. The 
big fish was getting tired, though; you 
could see that by the way he turned up 
his dark side. Now, the lemon colored 
spots glint in the sunlight, so near is he 
to the surface. There is always some- 
thing rather pathetic to me in the final 
life struggle of a fine fish; something 
sorrowful in the final surrender to a 
superior power. The charr floated into 
the shallow water and lay perfectly still. 
Don’t be deceived, Mr. Pill Roller, there 
are several tons of fight in that muscu- 
lar body, still. Twelve pounds of fish 
and no landing net. We of the West 
know a trick: Slide your fingers gently 
up the body until they are just behind 
the gills, then close down. A quick lift, 
« throw, and the fish lays floundering 


upon the sand. I allowed the Pill Roller 


to gloat a little while; then I reminded 
him that he was the fellow who insisted 
en going home. That reminded him— 
and we went. 
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A NAPOLEON AND HIS “WATERLOO” 


J. A. DUNGAN 


Mr. Gavis was a short story writer. 
iivery one of our crowd of thirty-three, 
journeying through the Yellowstone 
Park, was aware of the fact before we 
had accomplished the first twenty para- 
sangs of that usually delightful trip. 
‘here was something in his look, bear- 
ing and personality that made him at 
onee repulsive, however, to all the men 
of the party and warmly admired by all 
the women. Few of us there be, I think, 
who have not at some period in life met 
with such a character. True, he was not 
equally repulsive to all the men, as he 
was not equally attractive to all the 
women. I will not attempt to etiologic- 
wly or metaphysically account for these 
emotions, but will merely set forth the 
fact of their existence. 

Close observation revealed to me that 
there were, of the men, five who looked 
upon the self-heralded celebrity with 
cool toleration ; elderly men they were 
the Doetor, the Lawyer, the Preacher, 
the Banker and the Senator; the while 
their wives regarded him with warm, 
matronly cordiality. Again, there were 
eight of the men—the Druggist, the Un- 
dertaker, the Implement Man, the Ice 
Man, the Farmer, the Dentist, the Gro- 
eer and the Dairyman—younger men, 
these—whose attitude toward him, much 
the same at first as that of the five, 
had, in inverse ratio as the admiration 
of their wives for him increased, sunk 
first to studied avoidance, then to open- 
ly flippant travesty. 

Yet again of the men there were 
three, the Beardless Youth, the Embryo 
Medicus and the Tenor, who, regarding 


him at the start as a_ pusillanimous 
bounder, had, by nightly dream and 
daily conelave, hatched out such a va- 
riegated assortment of opprobrious epi- 
thets with which to make known their 
opinion of him as would better be left 
to the imagination of the gentle reader, 
since at best they would look strong in 
print. 

It is needless to say that the other 
three of the party who remain unmen- 
tioned were young, single ladies, good- 
looking, and that they were constantly 
bubbling over—fairly frothing at the 
mouth—with worshipful adulation of 
ihe sacred name of Gavis. 

The first sound heard in the tented 
but not contented camp, of a morning, 
was usually some anxious feminine 
voice wailing: ‘‘Mr. Gavis! Oh, Mr 
Gavis! Where is Mr. Gavis?”’ 

‘*To h—l with Gavis!’’ comes from 
umong the bedelothes in the tent of the 
Leardless Youth. 

‘*Oh, Gavis a rest!’’ atrociously puns 
ihe Undertaker, and 

**Gavis, Gavis,’’ mutters the Senator, 
to his wife, who pretends to be asleep; 
‘‘Gavis? Who is Gavis? Oh, he must 


be that Jew penny-a-liner, isn’t he’ 
No reply.) 


* * * = * * * 


Thus the eamp, awakened, is soon 
astir and ready for breakfast. Break- 
fast, however, seems very long in get- 
ting ready for the camp, at least to the 
three figures who skulk among the 
trees, outwardly careless and at ease, but 
inwardly consumed with a ravening de- 
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sire to spill the blood of the hated 
Gavis. Long since the latter is off in 
the woods by the side of some bubbling 
spring, chatting pleasantly with the 
three delighted maidens; and the crowd 
is seated and half through the meal be- 
fore the celebrity with his body-guard of 
three—who continually burst into peals 
of merriment at his witticisms—stroll 
into the dining tent. They take seats 
opposite the trio of young men, who 
disdaining the natural physiological 
food set before them, are cannibalistic- 
ally engaged in ‘‘eating out their own 
hearts.”’ 

The Embryo Medicus bites off the 
end of a fork, which he had just used 
to convey a piece of chicken into the 
opening in his face. The Tenor, turned 
a faint tinge of green, glares haughtily 
and silently over their heads, while the 
Beardless Youth controls with a colossal 
cffort of the will an insane desire to 
hurl a glass of poached egg into the im- 
maculately smiling Hebrew visage of 
Mr. Gavis. 

Thus, while the best that Mr. Gavis 
could expect as an average of regard 
from the men of the party would nee- 
essarily be several degrees worse than 
cool sarcasm, he was easily winner be- 
eause of the unanimous favoritism 
shown him by the ladies. 

Tall, well-formed, black curly hair, 
large luminous brown eyes, a well-kept 
mustache under a_ rather prominent 
John Drew nose, always well dressed, 
he looked, to use the expression of one 
of the three girls who so constantly flut- 
tered around him (though personally I 
dissent from the opinion) ‘‘ just like Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.’’ 

But there was never a Napoleon who 
did not finally meet his Waterloo, and 
Gavis got his. It is needless to say that 
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had wishes been powerful to accomplish 
his downfall, his Nemesis would have 
overtaken him long before it did. Some 
boiling caldron down in a geyser crater 
would have suddenly swallowed him, to 
periodically spew forth his broiled re- 
mains for the delectation of onlookers; 
he would have plunged head first over 
a cliff; fallen into the lake over the side 
of a steamboat; been pushed into one 
of the mud geysers; disappeared into 
one of the boiling paint pots, been 
chewed up by a mountain lion, or been 
heaved by the united efforts of his three 
mortal enemies into the Morning Glory. 

As a matter of fact, he met his Wa- 
terloo while we were watching the bears 
back of the hotel. 

Two hundred yards or so back of the 
Lake Hotel, the bears come down from 
their mountain fastnesses to feed on 
what has been thoughtfully left in the 
tin eans thrown on the pile morning and 
evening. While they feast, a single 
strand of wire keeps at a safe distance 
their human audience, who are seated 
on logs and stumps watching the show. 

Among the two dozen or more bears 
congregated around the tin ean pile was 
a large brown bear with a little eub, 
both of which, but especially the latter, 
being greatly admired by the ladies of 
our party, most of whom were, as usual, 
congregated about Mr. Gavis. 

One of the latter’s immediate body- 
guard was seen to hold out a piece of 
eake toward the mother bear, who had, 
with her frolicking eub, ventured toward 
the wire. The bear, however, refused 
to come nearer, and the valiant Mr. 
Gavis. offered to take the piece of cake 
out and give it to her. 

‘Oh, Mr. Gavis!’’ chimed the delight- 
ed maiden, as she surrendered to him 
the piece of cake, along with her pro- 
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foundest admiration of his courage 
(Alas! how unstable is hero-worship, for 
in less than two minutes she would have 
anathematized him as the basest coward 
in the universe. ) 

‘Oh, Mr. Gavis, you'll get hurt!’’ 
anxiously warned the other two. 

**Oh, just see Mr. Gavis; he is go- 
ing to take the cake to the bear!’’ 
chorused the ladies generally. 

**He’ll take the cake all right, all 
right; he generally does,’’ said the Em- 
bryo Medicus who, with his two con- 
fréres, stood near, gnashing their teeth. 

The redoubtable Gavis had _ indeed 
stooped under the wire and was now, 
with the piece of cake extended, advance- 
ing on the bear. 

‘‘A very foolish thing to do,’’ mut- 
tered the Senator; ‘‘I’ll be surprised if 
he don’t get Huh’m! See there!’’ 

It was all over in a minute. The la- 
dies were sending up _ horrified 
sereeches as the suddenly fleeing Gavis 
came bounding toward them, closely fol- 
lowed by the bear. Just as he dived un- 
der the wire, there was an awful sound 
of rending garments, and in spite of the 
approach of the bear the ladies mod- 
estly turned their faces away. The bear’s 
paw had descended like lightning and 
inflicted mortal injury on the entire 
south end of Mr. Gavin’s trousers. The 
horrid, ripping sound was followed by a 
lively sereech of terror from Gavis, who 
dodged behind his latest admirer, en- 
deavoring to protect himself by forcing 
her into the jaws of the bear! and then, 
evercome by sudden and great lassitude, 
he sat down! The girl’s screams, to- 
gether with the prompt assistance of the 
Beardless Youth, the Tenor and the Em- 
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bryo Medicus, did the business, and the 
bear reluctantly and growlingly retreat- 
ed. When the three heroes and the res- 
eued maiden as of one accord turned 
their eyes in the direction of the demor- 
alized Gavis he was still in a sitting pos- 
ture but rapidly crawfishing back in the 
direction of the trees. Scorching the 
unfortunate wretch with a glance, they 
left him, and the idol, thus fallen at 
last, was soon all but entirely deserted 
by his former admirers. A few of the 
ladies, however, misunderstanding the 
nature of his hurts, anxiously besought 
him to get up and have his injuries 
dressed. But apparently he couldn’t be 
persuaded; for reasons best known to 
himself he obstinately decided to re- 
main seated. They urged upon him to 
arise; entreated him to let them bind 
up his wounds, but he would not. His 
face was still as white as a sheet. and 
it was some time before he found his 
voice sufficiently to decline their kind 
invitation. No, he would rather sit 
down, thanks! 

A curious bit of by-play now took 
place on the other side of the arena. 
Around the fat form of the Senator, who 
had laughed himself off the log on which 
he had sat, was gathered a distracted 
group consisting of the Doctor, the 
Preacher, the Banker and the Lawyer 
wringing their hands, and in falsetto 
voices entreating him to “‘get up and let 
them see the place,’’ ‘‘to arise and have 
his injuries dressed.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ de- 
elared the Senator, in a frightened, 
prudish ‘manner, holding his coat tails 
under him, ‘‘I have been standing up 
so much lately, I had much rather sit 
down, THANKS!’’ We all laughed. 
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The Lonely Sentinel, in Petrified Forest, Arizona Segments of petrified logs in foreground. 


A Resourceful Eagle 


Looming up weirdly, specter-like, from that almost level expanse of the Painted Desert 
over which is spread the famous Petrified Forest of Arizona is a creation of nature's Landi- 
work, known as the “Lonely Sentinel’—a sight that has interested, fascinated, thousands 
of tourists and geological students from all parts of the world Its sides show clearly the 
marks of erosion, the tir winding chisel marks of water tell-tale hieroglyphics trom 
which geologists read its story, and marvel at the perseverence of the hand that has carved 


sO many ornaments into the face of this old world of ours The “Lonely Sentinel” stands 
like a monument to mark the grave of that once forest of giants whose leafy branches per- 
chance sheltered, in the long ago, strange men and ferocious animals, and among which 
birds twittered and breezes sighed—unknown sights and sounds to the “forest” of today. 
All these associations makes this freak of nature very interesting. But to the visitor to 
the “forest” it possesses yet another attraction. Capping its apex is what was until recently 
an eagle’s nest, and for years, the guide will tell you, a mother eagle yearly hatched from 
this nest a brood of eaglets A few years 1go, however, she failed to appear in the spring as 
usual, and since then her nest has been tenantless. That the nest was securely located can be 
readily realized by comparing the height of the formation with that of the man at its side. 
seen in the accompanying illustration CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 
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AMERICAN EAGLES 


R. I. GEARE 


The Bald Eagie, sometimes called the 
‘‘white-headed eagle,’’ ‘‘white-headed 
sea eagle’’ or ‘‘ Bird of Washington,’’ is 
the most interesting of the four species 
of eagles inhabiting the North American 
continent, as it is the national emblem 
of the United States, having been so 
distinguished as far back as June 20, 
1782. These birds are from three to 
three and a half feet in length, or six 
to eight feet with wings extended, and 
they usually weigh from six to twelve 
pounds. The young birds are brownish 
or blackish all over, but in the adult 
stage the color is dark brown with white 
head, neck and tail and yellow bill, eyes 
and feet. They are found in nearly ev- 
ery part of North America, from north- 
ern Mexico and Florida north of Un- 
gava and the Anderson River, west to 
the mainland of Alaska, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Commander Islands, 
Kamchatka. The species seems to be most 
numerous in parts of Florida, in the 
Aleutian Islands, the coast of southern 
Alaska, British Columbia and Washing- 
ton state. The chief requirement of the 
eagles is plenty of water, and where the 
supply is abundant they readily find a 
suitable home, whether on mountain or 
plains, in heavy forests or along the 
barren ocean shore. When not molested 
the bald eagle is tame and unsuspect- 
ing, seldom attacking man unless pro- 
voked by some offensive act on his part. 
It spends a great deal of its time roost- 
ing and watching for food, but in the 
spring these birds are often seen on 
eakes of ice, apparently looking for 
fishes. They are not what one might 
eall convivial, although at times ten or 


fifteen of them enjoy their quiet but 
dignified lives in company with each 
other. The male bird makes a devoted 
husband, and appeals to a divorcee court 
are not konwn, but when one of a pair 
dies, the other soon assuages its grief by 
entering the married state again. 
Strength is one of their notable attri- 
butes, as shown by their ability to earry 
a lamb weighing several pounds for a 
distance of many miles. Flight is ae- 
complished in different ways; at one 
time by steady wing-beats, at another by 
soaring on a level course or in wide, as- 
cending cireles, like most birds of prey. 
The voice of the bald eagle is far from 
musical, indeed its abilities in this diree- 
tion seem to be limited to a loud, harsh 
scream. 

The habits of the bald eagle have beer 
carefully studied by Mr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and his very interesting 
notes, published by the Department of 
Agriculture, have been drawn on in the 
preparation of this article. He observes 
that the bald eagle breeds throughout its 
entire range wherever suitable places 
are found. It has even been known to 
lay and hatch eggs when living in con 
finement. In the southern part of the 
United States, from Florida to Texas, 
the breeding season is very early, the 
eggs being deposited usually during the 
first half of December, and rarely as 
early as the first of November, but oc- 
easionally as late as January or Febru- 
ary. In the Middle States and Califor- 
nia, it lays in February or March, and 
to the northward still later—about the 
middle of April in southern Alaska, and 
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Harpy Eagle. 


sometimes in May, or even in June in 
the Arctic regions. The nest of this ea- 
gle is‘nearly always made in the vicin- 
ity of a stream or body of water, often 
ulong the seacoast. The favorite site is 
the top of a tall tree, in the South often 
in a pine and frequently a hundred feet 
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or more from the ground. ‘The same 
nest is occupied for several years, even- 
tually becoming five, six or even eight 
feet high, and fully as large in diameter 
it is made chiefly of sticks of all sizes 
up to three inches in diameter and five 
feet long, weeds, vines, grass, moss and 
pieces of turf, with more or less lining 
of twigs, grass, straw, hay, moss, lich- 
cus, leaves and seaweed. The number of 
eggs deposited rarely exceeds three. Two 
is the usual number, but sometimes 
only one or three. They are laid 
at intervals of two to four days. 
end both the male and the female take 
part in the process of incubation, which 
lasts from thirty to thirty-six days. 
When the little eagles emerge they are 
eovered with a whitish down which later 
turns to a grayish hue. In time this is 
replaced by dark brown feathers. After 
spending about three months in the nest 
they enter the outside world on their 
own account, but as the parents supply 
them with a generous amount of the 
most appetizing tid-bits while under the 
home shelter, it is rather surprising that 
they are disposed to leave the nest at 
all. The chosen food of the adult eagles 
consists of fish, wild birds, poultry and 
the smaller mammals, both wild and do- 
mestic. When hungry they seem to be 
contented with carrion. In so far as it 
destroys animals which are useful to 
man, the bald eagle must be regard- 
ed as injurious, and to its credit it 
should be stated that it lives largely on 
species that have no economic import- 
ance, although this act of discernment is 
probably unconscious on its _ part. 
Roth white hunters and Indians are re- 
sponsible for the decrease in the abun- 
dance of these splendid birds. The lat- 
ter prize them especially for their tail 
teathers, which they use in decorating 
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their war bonnets. The two largest of 
these feathers are worth a dollar each, 
and the smaller ones bring about fifty 
cents apiece. Fortunately laws have 
been enacted in most of the states, as 
well as in Canada, for their protection, it 
being very generally recognized that ev- 
erything that is proper should be done 
to prevent their extermination. 

The Gray Sea Eagle is found not only 
in parts of North America such as 
Greenland, on the shores of Cumberland 
Sound and on the Aleutian Islands, but 
also in Europe, including Iceland and 
Nova Zembla, in Asia as far south as 
northern India and Asia Minor, and 
even in northern Africa. Its habits ap- 
pear to be largely the same as those of 
the bald eagle, but it is more destruc- 
tive than the latter, so much so that in 
some localities laws have been passed 
with a special view to its destruction. 

The Golden Eagle is not so abundant 
as either of the two species already men- 
tioned ; in fact it is rare in most sections 
of the United States where it occurs. In 
Europe it finds a home almost every- 
where, and it also-livés in northern Af- 
rica, in Asia as far south as the Hima- 
layas. This species is not as swift a 
flyer as the bald eagle, and seeks its 
food chiefly by soaring and suddenly 
swooping down on its prey. Like the 
bald eagle, its tail feathers are prized 
by the Indians for decorative uses, an: 
its wing feathers are also esteemed for 
the same purpose. 

The last species to be mentioned is 
the Harpy Eagle, which, however, occurs 
but rarely in the United States, although 
oceasionally it is found as a casual vis- 
itor in Texas. From southern Mexico 
through the forests of Brazil, it has its 
home. It is exceedingly strong, and, in- 
deed, for muscular power it is hardly 
surpassed by any other bird of prey in 
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The bald eagle. (By courtesy of Biol. Survey.) 


the world. It is larger than the golden 
eagle, is gray in eolor, has long crest 
feathers and is-provided with a stout, 
vicious bill and talons of extraordinary 
force and sharpness. Like all other spe- 
cies of their kind, they are rapacious and 
destructive, although they serve a use- 
ful purpose in killing other birds which 
venture near farms and human habita- 
tons, as well as in reducing the num- 
bers of injurious reptiles and smal! 
mammals, thus assisting in preserving 
the proper balance in the animal king- 
dom. 
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A scene on Skykomish river Washington. 


with a four-pound rainbow trout. 











A TASTE OF FREEDOM 


EDWARD HAVENS GOODENOUGH 


As the first shimmering ray of light 
peers o’er the giant peak that towers to 
the right of our temporary camp, ponies 
are saddled and tents folded. Rods, reels 
and shooting irons a-plenty are in evi- 
with 


mount is made, 


the 


denee, and our 


spirits quickened by morning’s 
chill. We ascend slowly thousands of 
feet until the the 
reached, and now before us stretched a 
panorama of beauty that is food to the 


true nature lover. 


erest of ridge is 


Below lies the val- 
ley, bathed in glorious sunlight, flanked 
by ponderous hills that pierce the very 
clouds; sombre, grand weird; embody- 
ing majestic strength with wild beauty ; 
car to the east a silver line appears, and 
as the floating mists melt away the line 
hecomes a vast expanse of limpid water, 
mirroring all earth and sky, kissed by 
the velvet valleys, shaded by gnarled 
and aged forests, and shielded by the 
lofty ranges that encircle it. 

After this soul-satisfying picture is 
indelibly impressed upon our mental 
camera, we begin the descent by tortu- 
ous paths; now over and around great 
boulders, often bringing us perilously 
near the brink of a precipice, over fal- 
ien trees that continually block our 
pathway, unfortunate victims of some 
terrifie cyclone. 

Now a mountain stream is forded and 
the rushing waters are clear as crystal, 
cold as the ice that lies amid the snows 
whenee it flows. We gaze through 
long, shadowy vistas where at times the 
foliage is so dense that searce a ray of 
light appears, then suddenly on a prom- 
ontory where the inspiring view of val- 
ley, mount and lake again seems at our 
very feet. 


The morning air invigorates; the au- 
tumnal colorings are beautiful beyond 
the 
balm to the senses; the freedom 


description ; wilderness odors are 


from 
before so 


world-cares seemed 


sweet, and we shout from the very joy 


never 


of living. 
We near our destination, the lake, and 
being both sportsmen and fishermen, ap- 
proach the shores in silence and gaze 
with admiration on its picturesque set 
ting; enjoying to the full a scene that 
will live in memory until the last chap- 
ter of life be completed. 
like 
washed by waters that shame the 


silver 
bril- 
lianey of jewels; we peer into those erys 


A white beach sheening 


tal depths and see the glittering pebbles 
see the jagged rocks, thrown from the 
towering heights during some past age 
Mother Earth’s 
burst their bonds; see the plant life, the 


when internal fires 


long grasses looking like ivory in these 
transparent waters; as your eyes grow 
accustomed to the depths you experience 
a thrill when gazing on myriads of idly 
sportive trout many feet below the sur- 
tace that here find few enemies. 

The view is less grand than from the 
ridge crest, but grows lovable on near aec- 
quaintance; the trees and grasses _be- 
eome our friends; the waters also, fur- 
nishing both food and royal sport; the 
valley becomes a carpet as we wander in 
The 
hills smile upon us; the mountains seem 


quest of deer and spruce grouse. 


not in frowning mood, knowing our lit- 
tleness. 

Our tents are pitched in a sheltered 
spot, the ponies having previously been 
eared for; and the days passed as each 
little hunting with 


desired; a only 
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enough kills to keep our camp in meat; 
fish were taken but not a single one that 
was not used for food. We were here 
to luxuriate in rest. The bagging of 
game and the taking of fish following 
only to give zest to our outing and 
supply camp neeessities. For hours we 
would lie on the sweet-smelling earth 
and dream the mellow days away, feel 
all that the word ‘‘rest’’ implies, and 
sink for the time even beyond the pale 
of memory, all the vexatious detail of 
our commercial life. 

The capture of a monster trout may 
prove interesting reading, he being an 
unwilling actor in the tragedy ; a dreamy 
evening, with the afterglow streaming 
across the glassy waters; almost a_ sin 
not to be absorbed completely in the glo- 
ries of the dying day; casting from an 
o’erhanging rock, the fly has searcely 
touched the water before it is struck vi- 
ciously, and by a dextrous twist the hook 
sinks home. The play, ‘‘ A Battle Royal.’’ 

In the first act the master of the rod 
betrays undue excitement, as the other 
but unwilling actor makes his part too 
strenuous; the sulking process brings re- 
lief and the curtain falls for a needed 
respite; the second act begins with des- 
perate rushes, and the reel sings sweet- 
er music than e’er was heard on the 


grand opera boards; no word is spoken, 
yet the play holds an interest intense and 
fearful. Again the curtain falls, but 
quickly rises on the third act, which is 
soon terminated by the landing net com- 
pleting the tragedy. 

The weeks flew by as passed the clouds 
and, as tents were once more folded, a 
feeling of sadness stole over us. Here, 
‘mid undefiled Nature, we truly lived. 
There was no life of artifice, but as our 
Creator had decreed; yet we had stored 
new energy, absorbed strength against 
the coming world’s battles, and, best of 
all, had drunk the beauties of the wilder- 
ness so deep that memory would bring 
them to our rescue as we wandered 
through rugged paths of the far future. 

Back again to the world’s toil and 
grind, but we now seem more competent 
to smooth the rough spots on life’s high- 
way. Does not the incense from the for- 
est float in our windows on the stifling 
summer days’—The cloud-capped peaks 
pierce the heavens blue in our mental 
vision ’!—The playing waters of the lake 
lave our tired feet when at eventide we 
seek needed rest by the home fireside ? 

Our thoughts float through vistas of 
the past and we are better, nobler, hap- 
pier, for our brief dwelling near Nature’s 
heart. 


The Mountains of My Colorado Home 


I am longing for the mountains of my Colorado home, 
As the sun is slowly sinking out of sight behind their crests, 
And the dimmest blue-black shadows blacker grow about the dome; 
While the roseate hues of glory stain the clouds out in the West. 


{ am longing for those mountains as the night comes slipping down, 
With its darkness swiftly stealing, robbing all the light of day, 
When the hush of Nature’s silence tells the soul that night has come; 

Oh, my heart is sadly longing for those mountains far away. 


Costa Rica. 


ANNA GOHRMAN. 









The beaver house. 


TRAPPING BEAVER IN THE 






ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


O. D. ROBERTSON 


On the 3rd of November, 1907, Robin 
Byrd and I equipped ourselves with two 
pack horses apiece, besides one saddle 
horse, and took one dozen No. 4 beaver 
traps and our rifles, grub, ammuni- 
tion, tent and other necessaries for one 
month’s trapping in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

After December lst the streams and 
lakes in the mountains are usually 
frozen up so hard as to make it almost 


) 


impossible for the trapper to do any- 
thing with the beaver family, as they 
are the smartest of all the animals that 
inhabit the globe, and it takes an exper- 
ienced man to catch them successfully 
without frightening the rest of the fam- 
ily out of the place. The beaver is a very 
touchy animal; if once seared or he gets 
suspicious, he will leave his quarters at 
once and will not come back again that 
season. 
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We left Great Falls, Montana, on the 
3rd of November, and on the 7th arrived 
on the head of the 
Rocky Mountains about miles dis- 
tant. Beaver Creek is one of the tribu- 
taries of Sun River 


Creek, in 
100 


Beaver 


and is a. stream 


about fifteen miles long. We set up our 
eamp right at the head of Beaver Creek, 
where there was not more than ten inches 
of running water. The beaver have here 
built a dam across the creek which runs 
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derful, as it will hold water better than 
a great many dams of the same size built 
by man. 

At the right-hand side of the dam is 
the beavers’ house; this 
live. It 


is where they 
is made of mud and sticks of 
all sizes, from a fourth of an inch up to 
four or five inches thick, and from six 
inches to five or six feet in length. The 
sticks are set up something like tepee 
poles to start with, using the largest size 











Our camp on Beaver creek—Mr, Byrd in camp. 


through a low, flat willow swamp of 
black mud and short, stubby, bunchy 
bireh and common The dam 
here is about 300 feet long, from five to 


willows. 


fifteen feet high according to the lay 
of the ground in different places, and 
about twelve feet wide, built of willows, 
rocks, mud and almost everything that 
can be found in 
try. 


small-timbered ecoun- 
The construction is something won- 


and longest first; then they are covered 
with short sticks laid in opposite diree- 
tions, then plastered with mud, leaves, 
pine brush and moss, resembling a tepee 
or mound when finished. Inside there 
are rooms, usually four or five, some 
times more, according to how many bea- 
ver live in the place. 

This house is always built above the 
cam and the water is backed upon the 
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house about three or four feet from the 
bottom. In the bottom there is a canal 
running from the beavers’ house out into 
the deep water, where they have their 
feed bed. 
lows, cottonwood trees and quaking asp- 


When the 


pond or dam freezes over they can lie in 


That is a large amount of wil- 
ens, which they generally eat. 


their house and sleep, and when they get 
hungry go down through the bottom of 
the house where their main passage is, 
to their 
feed bed; eut off a willow or chunk of 


into the eanal, and swim out 


cottonwood, whichever they want, and as 
much as they like, swim back to their 
the bark and then take the 
stick out into the pond and sink it and 
it will not rise for a long time. This 
is a peculiar thing—how a beaver can 


house, eat 


place a peeled stick on the bottom of a 
lake or pond and make it stay there; 
but it is a fact nevertheless. This is why 
after the pond freezes up it is hard for 
a trapper to catch beaver with any suc- 
cess, as the reader can easily see that the 
beaver do not have to come out at all 
during the winter months. 

Continuing my narrative: We reached 
our camp on the 7th of November. [| 
took two traps out and set them, one just 
on the upper side of the dam where the 
beaver had a trail to go over the main 
dam on their way to a small dam down 
below, and one on the trail where it went 
into the back water of the lower dam. I 
always use beaver musk when trapping 
and bait my trap with same. I use a 
short chain, and a drowning sack fast- 
ened to the end of the chain with about 
thirty pounds of rocks or sand in the 
sack, placing the sack to one side of trap 
under water so the beaver cannot see 1t 
or smell it. I always keep in the water 
and never go on the bank where I am 
going to set a trap: if I do, the bea- 
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ver will seent and _ not out 


over the trap, but go out at some other 
place near by. 


come 


I place the trap about 
four inches under water and pretty close 
to the bank. 
a chunk of dry wood or pole three or 


I also use a float which is 


four inches through and five or six feet 
long. It should be dry, so that it will! 
float. 
feet long: tie one ehd to the drowning 
sack, the other end to the float stick 
The object of the float stick is that when 
the beaver gets into the trap he will 


Take a piece of wire about six 


make for deep water, and the weight of 
the drowning sack, being heavy, carries 
him down to the bottom. He will try to 
but the of the sack and 
trap on one foot are too heavy, so he 


rise, weight 
cannot come up to get air, and will soon 
drown. If you had no float you could 
not tell where to find him. In the morn- 
ing when you go out you see your float- 
stick out into the pond twenty or thirty 
feet. 
ver, and all you have to do is to board 
raft, 
you use, and go out, pull in your float 
till you ean get hold of the trap, draw 
them upon your raft or boat, and pull 


Then you know you have a bea- 


your canoe, or boat, or whatever 


back to shore. 

I set two traps the first night in this 
manner, and the next morning we had 
two fine beaver, weighing about sixty 
We soon 


hides, 


pounds each. skinned 
fleshed the 


hoops made out of two willows and as 


them, 
stretched them on 
nearly round as possible, sewed them to 
the willow hoop all the way round with 
good strong twine and hung them up in 
the shade till well dried. We then took 
them off, being careful to keep them in 
the shade. 

We stayed at this dam ten days and 
caught twenty-three beavers, mostly all 


of good size. 


We then moved our camp 
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down Beaver Creek about’ four miles, 
close to another beaver dam similar to 
the one mentioned, only here there were 
four beaver houses instead of one, and 
they were much smaller, only two or 
three beavers living in each house. 

We set seven traps the first night for 
beaver and five for coyotes, catching 
three beavers and two coyotes. There 
was one old beaver and two kittens. One 
of them, the large one, was a silver bea- 
ver, and the finest skin I ever saw. It 
was of a light shade, wavy, and shone 
like silver or diamond dust when waved 
in the sunlight. 

We were camped there three days 
when a severe blizzard came which last- 
ed three days. The lakes, ponds and 
creeks all froze up and there was two 
feet of snow on the ground when it quit. 
After the storm was over the snow was 
too deep to travel, so we decided to stay 
in camp and hunt deer a few days and 
trap a few coyotes and wolves. We arose 
quite early on the following morning af- 
ter the storm cleared up, prepared a 
hasty breakfast of coffee, paneakes and 
venison steak, and were soon. ready to 
start. 

We decided to try our luck up Cut 
Reef Creek, which is a fork of Beaver 
Creek. We had not gone more than a 
mile from camp when we jumped a 
bunch of white-tail deer. After follow- 
ing them about a mile and a half I 


eaught sight of a big buck standing gaz- 
ing at me through the brush about two 
hundred yards away. I raised my rifle 
to my shoulder and fired quick as a 
flash, and had the pleasure of seeing the 
buck go high in the air, kick with both 
feet, and heard him fall into a treetop 
about forty yards down the hill. Byrd ran 
down across the ravine and when the 
deer came in sight erossing the next 
ridge he was in a good position to get 
some good shooting. He had not long 
to wait until there they came, a-bounc- 
ing, one after the other. He fired three 
times while they were crossing the ridge, 
it only being a small opening they had 
to go through. He brought down a fine 
specimen the first shot, and got a five- 
pointer the second. 

We dragged our deer down the hill 
into the bottom close to the creek, hung 
them up and returned to camp. After 
dinner we set some traps, caught up two 
packhorses and brought our deer into 
eamp. We stayed and trapped wolves, 
catching three big wolves, two more coy- 
otes, three foxes and one wildeat, in 
four days. By this time the weather had 
cleared up and the snow had settled, so 
we concluded to break camp on the morn- 
ing of December 2nd and start on our 
return trip home. We arrived in Great 
Falls on December 5th, after a long and 
tiresome trip with pack outfit of over 
100 miles. 


Spring Springlets 


The bumblebee is on a bum 
An’ huntin’ ‘round for sap. 

Says he, “I think the spring has come, 
For maples stand on tap.” 


The skeeter hums, “Dear me! I fear 
Men will forget to swear 

Unless I sing and make it clear 
That I am still ‘all there.’’ 


The shad-bush says, “I’m all in rags, 
And I must blossom out 

Before those long brown alder tags 
Begin to flaunt about. 


Swamp-cabbage sniffs, “I smell a skunk! 
The odor makes me sick!” 

The big green bullfrog cries ‘kerchunk!’ 
‘Ain’t this ’ere springtime slick?’” 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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BENEFITS OF RECREATION 





L. E. EUBANKS 


The custom of taking outings and 
pleasure excursions is becoming more 
general each year. As the summer ap- 
proaches we long to desert the dusty 
pavements and confines of store or of- 
fice, and wander, in delightful abandon, 
through the shady woods; to escape for 
a fortnight from the worry and care of 
this exacting routine and be a ehild 
again—a child of Nature. 

I have said that the vacation custom is 
spreading but I must qualify this state- 
ment; there yet remain many who plead 
lack of time, and continue the monot- 
onous grind despite all remonstrance of 
body and brain. There are men so con- 
stituted that they seem to endure any 
amount of work and retain 
health; but, in time, this too strenuous 
application tells on all according to the 
strength of their respective constitutions. 

It is difficult to understand how some 
men of excellent business ability and 
good judgment generally, can hold such 
erroneous views on economy of time. The 
grand’ old statesman, Gladstone, was 
never known to waste time; yet it was 
he who said, ‘*‘ All time and money spent 
in training the body pays a larger in- 
terest than any other investment.’’ 
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Variety has been called the spice of 
life, but it is more; it is so essential that 
happiness cannot long exist without it; 
and since happiness and a lively interest 
in our work are parts of the equipment 
for success, it behooves us to avoid mon- 
otony. A well-regulated life must in- 
elude some provision for wholesome di- 
version. 


Artificiality is all too apparent in 
present modes of life; we have strayed 
a long way from Nature in habits, dress 
and food, and have suffered in conse- 
quence ; but when we refuse to heed her 
last warning, given through our instinct 
to relax occasionally, then indeed, are we 
on the danger-line. 

Hardly less indisereet is the man who 
begrudges every hour spent in recupera- 
tion, than he who neglects it altogether 
You cannot expect to derive much bene- 
fit from a trip if you constantly worry 
about home affairs and allow yourself to 
think that you will never catch up with 
your work. Determine to forget every- 
thing but health and pleasure, and enjoy 
the trip to the fullest extent. 

You ean do this if you will; for who 
Ls not susceptible to sylvan attractions? 
Something in the human heart is highly 
responsive to the influence of whisper- 
ing pines, murmuring streams, singing 
birds and beautiful flowers. Who has 
not read and felt the sentiment of Trow- 
bridge’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ Midsummer,’ 
wherein we find these lines: 


“Oh, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read: 

A dear Companion here abides; 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides: 
The holy silence is His voice: 

I lie, and listen, and rejoice.” 


There are various forms of recreation, 
all possessing some merit; but in my 
opinion the best, in summer, consists of 
a fishing trip into some unfamiliar sec- 
tion. There is a peculiar charm in the 
gentle exercise of angling and when we 
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add to this the daily change of scenery, 
the advantages for studying Nature in 
all her grandeur and the delights of 
camp-life, we have some of the principal 
requisites for rejuvenation. 

The necessity of freedom from worry 
has been mentioned and to assist in se- 
curing this, choose bright, optimistic 
companions. Never mind if a happy 
laugh does prevent the largest fish from 
biting; consider that small fish are the 
sweetest anyway, and laugh, too. 

These preliminary remarks seemed to 
me neeessary to insure the best results, 
and now to mention some of these result- 
ing benefits. 

Naturally, your improvement will be 
largely proportionate to the length of 
your stay, but even a short trip is far 
hetter than none. 

Supposing you are gone for a reason 
able period, you return ten or twenty 
pounds heavier, brown as a berry, with a 
ravenous appetite, calm nerves and an 
ability to sleep anywhere and under 
almost any conditions. The sun and 
air, the long walks and pleasant oecupa- 
tion have made a new man of you, and 
this change, while not permanent. in 
every particular, is more lasting than is 
generally believed. Every part of the 
organism is improved by such an exeur- 
sion; this general effect is its salient 
feature. 

Deeper breathing is induced by the 
muscular exercise and, this being in the 
purest air, large quantities of oxygen, 
the greatest of all elixirs, are consumed, 
and accumulated waste-matter eliminat- 
ed. Easy digestion and assimilation take 


the place of flatulence and dyspepsia , 
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there is a natural eall for food and a 
consequent use of it. 

It is the equalizing of the circulation 
and the calming of the nervous system 
that do so much for the jaded brain. 
For months, perhaps years, this organ 
has known no rest; for some men not 
only carry their business home, but take 
it to bed with them, there to toss and 
worry through the best hours of the time 
allotted to sleep. As thought requires a 
large supply of blood, this over-draw 
robs other parts of the body of their 
nourishment. 

Exercise, by drawing this blood to the 
museles, brings about a normal balance. 
As exercise affects, principally, the cir- 
culation; so the pure air improves the 
nerves. Seldom indeed, do we find sed- 
entary persons with well-poised nerv- 
ous systems; their confinement to small, 
poorly-ventilated,rooms literally starves 
the nerves; for air is their main suste- 
nance. In these two great benefits, then, 
to circulation and the nervous system, 
lies the main claim of recreative physical 
culture to your serious attention. 

To be successful in the intellectual 
world today requires greater mental 
ability than ever before. The law of the 
survival of the fittest obtains in every 
department, and to be intellectually at 
one’s best is impossible when in poor 
health. 

Let the motto of all be: ‘*‘ Mens sana 
in corpore sano.”’ Let each individual 
strive to develop the best of which he is 
capable mentally, physically and moral- 
ly, and soon the national standard of 


ability will be more proportionate to that 
of requirements. 
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Wreck of birch 


bark Indian canoe on lake in 











forest of northern Minneso*t 


HUNTING THE MOOSE IN NORTHERN 
MINNESOTA 


Pr. @. 


We have in our town a mighty hunt- 
er whose fame has never been sung in 
verse nor prose but whose achievements 
equal those of the best of the ** 
of the West.’’ He is a modest individ- 


W inners 


ual, as the truly great always are, and 
would be greatly shocked to see his name 
in your widely-circulated Outdoor Life, 
so I will spare his blushes by merely 
mentioning his initials, which are John 
Huderle. 


Among his fellow townsmen 


SHEPPARD 


it is esteemed a great privilege to accom- 
pany him on his annual trips to the 
north woods, for it always means a good 
bag of game for the party. That privi- 
lege was enjoyed last November by 
a trio consisting of Dr. Jay Burns, 
Hugo Hartwig and myself. 

An easy trip by rail to Tower, Minne- 
sota, brings one to beautiful Lake Ver- 
milion. The following forenoon is spent 


on a small lake stenmer that winds its 
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This is the way we had to get the game out of the woods. 


way among the many islands of the lake 
and lands you at the Dam. The Dam is 
at the lower end of Crane Lake Portage, 
a tote road cut through the pine forest 
to Rainy River, which forms the Cana- 
dian boundary line. 


On the portage you must provide your 
own transportation, so after a substan- 
tial meal on fresh whitefish and pike you 


take a 
Buycks. 


‘‘hike’’ of thirteen miles to 
Buyeks is a wayside inn, store 


and all the rest of the town under one 
roof. 

John had preceded us the week before 
to ‘‘look anound,’’ so he greeted us at 
Buyeks with a hearty handshake. Our 
party now numbered seven, for we had 
fallen in on the way with a party from 
South Dakota—also after moose. These 
men were John Koch of Aberdeen, Frank 
Bramble of Watertown and Henry Gutz 
of Selby. 
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When one of the boys got a moose, we all gathered around to help with the work 


To the east of Buycks and to the west 
of Buycks are burnings—big burnings— 
and vast swamp lands. This is the home 
of the moose. Right here let me say 
that this is not a country that one can 
ride over on a broncho, sight his game, 
get off, throw his reins over his horse’s 
neck, do his shooting and then pack his 
head or meat to camp. One who hunts 
here must «alk and work—work hard, 
too, for the country is rough and rocky. 


It is one succession of hills, swamps and 
windfalls. If it were not so the moose 
would not be there. Rocks and swamps 
and windfalls are nothing to these long- 
legged, active animals. They plow righ* 
straight through everything covering the 
ground in an hour that it would take a 
man a day to travel. Then when you 
kill your game you are up against an- 
other proposition: you must get it out. 


To do this a road must be swamped out 
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for the horse and ‘‘go-devil’’ to haui 
your moose to some tote road. This may 
be miles away. Then, too, the swamps 
must be frozen, or your horse cannot 
cross. If heavy snows come too early so 
the swamps do not freeze your game 
may remain in the woods where it fell. 
—- & 

This is just what happened a year ago 





fore the opening day of the season, No- 
vember 10th. 

Everybody was astir bright and early 
that morning. We went in singles and 
squads, in all directions. Some of the 
South Dakota boys went north, some 
east; John, Jay and I went west. We 
tramped until about noon without see- 














Loaded ready for the haul to 


one head and one set of dry horns 


deer 
and seven whole moose had to be left out 
and lost—all within a few miles of 
Buycks. This year conditions were more 
favorable and all but one, so far as I 
know, were safely landed. The weather 
man was on our side from the start, for 


a good tracking snow fell the night be- 


the railroad station. 


The load consisted of three whole moose, 


from moose killed last year; also four 
killed while hunting moose, 


ing anything more than a fresh buck 
track. John said he believed he would 
see where that went to and we could go 
along or wait there for him. As we were 
soft and not used to travel we thought 
we would rest up a while. We waited 
about an hour, ate our lunch and as 
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John did not return we hunted the rest 
of the afternoon by ourselves. About 
three in the afternoon we heard three 
shots that sounded gamey, and surmised 
that it must be John. He did not return 
to Buycks until quite late that evening, 
but when he did he looked happy. He 
had bagged a good bull. The buck that 
he was tracking when he left us led him 
right into a bunch of moose. Then came 
the three shots that we heard and down 
came the moose. 


The next day we all hunted separate- 
ly. The other boys saw nothing. I got 
a long shot at a bull, but missed. 


From then on nothing more was sight- 
ed until the last of the week, when Hugo 
and John and Jay got mixed up with a 
bunch of moose and bagged two more 
big bulls. These were not over forty 
rods from where John’s first one lay. 
Of course that gave a moose each for 
Hugo and Jay but the boys intimated 
that it might have been due to some ex- 
tent to John’s ‘‘influence’’ and the 
proximity of his .30 U.S., which was 
heard oecasionally during the bombard- 
ment, that the big fellows were downed. 
But when you ask John about it he just 
smiles and says that he thinks the boys 
did the killing all right. That is John’s 
way. 

This was about the last day that there 
was any snow for tracking, for the wea- 
ther had been warm and clear. About 
this time we concluded to get nearer the 
hunting grounds, so we moved down to 
the shack of a homesteader by the name 
of Gilbert Johnson. We arranged with 
said G. J. to officiate as chief cook, and 
a royal chef he is. His cabin was new 
and comfortable. We were well pro- 
vided with everything good to eat, in- 
eluding fresh meat. We had plenty of 
blankets for good bunks and a stove to 
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dry by when we came in at night. What 
more could we ask for to enjoy the sim- 
ple life? During the days that followed 
we were indeed a happy lot of fellows. 
One evening Koch of Aberdeen—who, 
by the way, is U. 8. deputy marshal for 
South Dakota and carries an automatic 
Winchester—came in and announced 
that he could see a little short man in 
the moon with a little short gun killing 
a moose. This he took to be a good 
omen. At any rate the discovery re- 
sulted in his being known from that time 
on as the little short Man with the little 
short Gun. 

The week following was still and dry. 
so that about all we could do was to wan- 
der aimlessly about and take what 
chance came our way. During that week 
John got two fine deer, a buck and a 
doe, while Hugo killed a nice buck and 
Jay a doe. This being Jay’s first deer, 
Huderle initiated him into the mysteries 
of wooderaft in a manner best under- 
stood by those who have hunted with 
John, and so impressive was the cere- 
mony that Jay will probably long re- 
member his first deer. 

It was now getting near Thanksgiving 
time, and the boys were getting restless 
and anxious to go home; so, as they had 
about the limit on game, John and Jay 
pulled out Tuesday morning, November 
26th. The Dakota push went the week 
before, having bagged but one moose and 
no deer. 

I was not quite satisfied, so as there 
were still several days left before the 
close of the season, I remained to wait 
for snow. Hugo wasn’t in much of a 
hurry to go, either, and said he hated 
to see me stay alone, so he decided to 
remain with me. When we looked out 
Wednesday morning it was snowing and 
continued to do so all day. We did not 
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go into the woods, but rested up in camp 
and let it snow. Thursday morning, 
Thanksgiving day, Hugo and [I starte:i 
out with high hopes, for there was a 
fine tracking snow. We saw no sign of 
game until about 10:30, when we started 
three moose near a small swamp. We 
trailed them through into some biack al- 
der ground, and just as we came out of 
the tall timber we saw a big bull stand- 
ing not over sixty yards distant. We 
vot busy right away and got in four or 
five shots rapidly, but the brush was so 
thick that he soon disappeared from 
view. We took up the trail and soon 
found blood. All day we followed that 
moose by the bloody trail. He led us 
far to the south, through a succession of 
swamps, straight away from camp. We 
were compelled to leave him about the 
middle of the afternoon and go to camp 
or be overtaken by night in the woods. 
This we thought we would not relish, as 
we were without food and the weather 


was cold. Hugo and I will long remem- 
ber our Thanksgiving dinner that day; a 
cold lunch eaten on a log with snow for 
drink. But what of that! There was 
the bloody trail of the moose ahead of 
us. The next day we went back and 
took up the trail again, but it was after- 
noon before we came up with our game. 
The work of hauling that moose out of 
the woods was a task, but we felt well 
repaid, for we got a nice scalp and a 
good pair of antlers out of it. The next 
two days were spent hauling out the 
game and taking some photos to show 
our friends how it was done. 

The lakes and swamps were stil! not 
frozen enough to take the game over the 
tote road, so we were compelled to store 
it in an outbuilding belonging to a road 
construction camp. It was not until 
Christmas Day that our meat arrived 
home. It all came in splendid condition, 
and a goodly bunch of game it was to 
look upon. 


The Absent Warrior 


All is silent in the forest through the watches of the night; 


Not a single note of cheer; 


Never seemed it quite so drear, 


And within the lonely wigwam, by the dim, uncertain light, 


Sits a mother, bowed in fear, 


Making moan 


Off across the broad, black river, far beyond Mashishee’s flight, 


Where the hated rivals dwell 


Of whose wiles the wise men tell, 


Sits an anxious maiden, gazing, weaving through the starless night, 
Doubts that nothing may dispel, 


All alone 


By the bounds of distant forests, where the mountain torrents flow, 
Where the haughty bowmen swell 


Great with ire that naught may quell, 


Paused a woman and a maiden, grieving for a fearless foe, 
Where a brave young warrior fell, 


Quite unknown 


FRANK C. RIEHL. 
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NATURE AND THE BOY-HEART 


ELMER H. MEYER 


No man can enter the kingdom of Na 
ture unless he has the heart of a boy. 
The bluff swagger and the iron hand 
may succeed in the world of business, but 
in the world where the streets are paved 
with buttereups and life is new from the 
hand of God, only the boy-heart is in 
harmony with the wild, unhampered 
things of earth and air. Too often the 
routine of life drives out sympathy for 
the things that love the sun, and the 
man can no longer throw himself on the 
warm earth and watch an aster open at 
the call of morning. How ean he enter 
again that mysterious realm he left so 
long ago—that realm so full of the en- 
chanting secrets of life close to the earth ? 

Ile cannot enter it again by turning 
huntsman and bringing suddenly to 
earth some great tired stag. The whistle 
of the hunter’s flying shot deadens for- 
ever to him the music in thé whistle of 
the quail. He is not looking for the 
flaming and the sombre colors painted 
by the hand of the Master of the World 
on rock and river and tree and bush, but 
he is looking for the fleeing form of the 
little people of the forest. He does not 
hear the music of the oratorio of the 
trees while his bullet is silencing forever 
the sweet call of lover to mate. The odor 
of the flowers and the sweet scent of bal- 
sam and pine cannot be his while he 
dashes after the hound whose eager 
leaps leads him to his timid and quiver- 
ing prey. He may be renewing the spirit 
of his Viking forefathers; he may be de- 
veloping the sterner qualities of life; but 
he is not growing young again. Lifting 
his hand to kill never brought any man 
nearer to the ideal dreams of his youth. 


Nor does the method and learning of 
the scientist bring the man who would 
again be a nature-lover with a youthful 
heart back to the joy and insight that 
once were his. The scientist does not see 
through his microscope one-half the 
marvelous things of Nature which the 
eyes of his boyhood knew. Where is 
that subtle feeling of wonder with which 
he onee watched the flashing silver-side 
playing in the pool beneath the trees? 
Does it come to him again as he examines 
the cold, flabby fish lying on his labora 
tory table? The dust on his skeleton 
specimens does not bring to memory the 
soft fur of the little rabbit that hid in 
his father’s wood-pile. He is contribut- 
ing to science, but he is putting his scal- 
pel into the heart of the boy that is in 
him. Let him cease to measure for a 
day the anthers of the blossoms and come 
back to Wordsworth’s faith, ‘‘That every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes.’’ 

The farmer lives in the out-of-doors, 
but, too often, counts only the value of 
his crops, and forgets that Robert Burns 
was a farmer. Burns continued to plow 
but never lost the insight of his boyhood. 
His poetry is filled with the spirit of 
youth, and, with his ‘‘spark o’ Nature’s 
fire,’’ he has warmed the heart of master 
and man the world over. 

The musician and artist of every kind 
live the life of intensity from which the 
only relief is solitude. ‘‘The life of an 
artist is death’’——unless he learns to be 
a boy now and then, ‘‘to do nothing but 
frolic and play and bathe in the sun- 
shine and eat and sleep.’’ 
in the wilderness will prepare any man 
to endure a triumph. Brahms lived this 
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simple life and because of his personal- 
ity, he should be the musician of all 
lovers of outdoor life. Walking with his 
hat off under the trees, protecting a 
tumblebug in his path from a careless 
foot, or down on all fours giving children 
a ride on his back, his youth was never 
lost. The picture of his rugged face tells 
the story of a man who never grew old 

He who would enter again the land of 
the boy must live with him in his world 
for awhile; let boy be master and man 
be pupil. But unless the older enters 
into the spirit of the younger, the effort 
will be in vain for boys do not cast their 
pearls before swine. Some time since it 
was my rare privilege to have the friend- 
ship of two score boys who are some- 
times called outeasts of the world. Waifs 
of the street. deserted and rejected of 
men, the state was giving them a home 
and trying to form their stubborn clay 
into useful citizens. Wise beyond their 
years, free thinkers and keen observers, 
conventionalities were counted at what 
they are really worth,-and they saw the 
world without its painted face. Week 
after week, in every season of the year, 
we tramped the sand-hills about Denver. 
l‘orty boys on a sand-hill can find more 
things than forty men can find in a city 
block. The field-mouse, the jack-rabbit. 


the horned toad, the gopher’s hole, the 
latest blossom, the bird’s nest, the prick- 
ly pear, the Spanish needle, the milk- 
weed, curer of warts, and a hundred 
other things could be found without half 
trying. The irrigation ditch was always 
full of mystery, and, alas, sometimes con- 
tained a boy or two. Strings of toads’ 
eggs, lizards, blood suckers, tadpoles, 
water skaters, and now and then a min- 
now dipped up in somebody’s eap were 
the spoils of an afternoon. The matron 
was lucky when no boy returned with a 
garter snake under his hat. What guides 
they would have made for a naturalist! 
The boy-life awakens the soul of th 
poet that is in every man, and he who 
will spend a day under the sky now and 
then in the spirit of the boy will go home 
at night singing: 
J 
“IT see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair; 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air; 
There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green; 


There's not a bonie bird that sings. 
But minds me o’ my Jean.” 


The Fountain of Youth was discov- 
‘red long ago in the Flowery Land of 
Boyhood. It cannot be found in the dust 
of the world. It is in our own hearts. 


April 


I see her in the fie'ds—a fretful child 

And busy at her play; in glad surprise 

I see a gleam of summer in her eyes, 

And glad content. Around the air is mild, 

And softly trilling to the robin’s wild 
Impassioned lay: a tenant of the skies, 

And lately come, his song the bluebird tries 

In worlds to which he is not reconciled. 

Though heavens frown, and she may change her mind 
And with her tears may wet the bluebird’s wing, 
To faults like these her beauty makes me blind, 
And through such moods her praises I shall sing, 
And follow her, for in her steps I find 

The odor and the freshness of the Spring! 


ALONZO RICE. 

















Our camp was close to the water's edge. 


AN AFTERNOON'S FISHING ON 
YELLOWSTONE LAKE 


GRACE 


It was one of those rare September 
afternoons which one sees only in the 
high altitudes, and its peaceful spell 
seemed to rest on all our party as we 
slowly wandered from our camp down 
to the shore. Arriving at Yellowstone 
Lake that morning we had pitched our 
tents among the pines, close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, to remain for a few days’ 
fishing. The accounts we had heard of 
the sport the lake afforded were glow- 
ing—in fact so glowing that we were 
more or less skeptical regarding them. 


PORTER 


The whole landscape seemed softened 
by early autumn; the lake lay calm and 
still save when a lusty trout with a glim- 
mer of speckled gold leaped into the sun- 
light and sent a whirl of little circles 
racing to the shore; a few feathery 
clouds floated lazily overhead and 


looked down into the blue mirror at their 


own reflection. Some of our party 
seemed more inclined to remain in camp 
and dream in the quietude, but Dick, 


our guide, gruffly remarked : ‘‘ If you’ve 


any idea of goin’ fishin’ at all today 
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its about time you’re gettih’ at it.’’ 

Appreciating Dick’s advice, we were 
soon seated in our boats and started on 
a two-mile row to the outlet of the lake, 
where the Yellowstone River takes its 
rise. Those of us who rowed found the 
exereise a trifle more strenuous than 
rowing On our eastern lakes, owing to 
the rarefied mountain air, and found 
ourselves obliged to rest frequently to 
lay in a fresh supply of ozone. 

Arriving where the waters quickened 
to form the source of the river, we pro- 
ceeded to prove to each other how much 
or how little we knew about the art of 
fly fishing. We tied on our most at- 
tractive flies and whipped the waters in 
all directions for half an hour without 
any desired results. 

The gentlemen of the party found that 
in hurling at the guide such expres- 
sions as: ‘‘Thought this was an ideal 
fishing ground!’’ or ‘‘ Where in thunder 
are the trout you’ve been telling us 
about?’’ they relieved their feelings im- 
mensely. Diek took this chaffing as a 


matter of course and at once began tell- 
ing fish stories—about the enormous 
catches he had made in the lake. For- 
tune seems to have favored our guides 
with excellent luck and also with very 
elastic imaginations. 

We were listening to Dick’s tales 
when suddenly without warning, one of 
the ladies gave a frantic ery: ‘‘Oh, help, 
quick! Somebody do help me! I never 
ean hold him—he’s breaking my rod!’’ 
Expecting to see nothing less than a 
whale, we eagerly watched her as she 
proceeded to reel in the monster. In a 
moment we had the landing net under a 
splendid rainbow trout. It weighed 
about two and a half pounds and was 
a thing of brilliant beauty. 

Our luck seemed to change after that 
and the trout were rising all around us. 
[ put on one of my favorite flies, a 
Silver Doctor, which brought a rise on 
the first east. A quick stirke and the 
fish was in the toils, and I was reward- 
ed with the thrilling tingle of the line 
swiftly passing through my fingers, and 
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the music of the reel. A sharp struggle 
of a few minutes in which he fought 
much like the black bass of the East, and 
he was ready to come to the net. Surely 
nothing can be more fascinating to the 
sportsman than the playing of a good 
gamey fish on a light split bamboo rod. 

My three and three-quarter pound 
specimen of the Salmo family appeared 
to be an advance agent, for by the time 
I had ceased fishing seven others weigh- 
ing from two to three and one-half 
pounds each, rose to my Silver Doctor 
or my. Grizzly King, and joined their 
fellows in the bottom of the boat. 

We drifted along with the current 
for an hour and a half longer, and dur- 


Our trout were sizzling and crisping over a lightwood fire. 


ing that time each of our party had 
eaught five or six nice fish. At last, 
noting the sinking of the sun behind the 
distant mountains, we reluctantly reeled 
in our lines and headed our boats for 
camp. 

Dreamingly we rowed homeward— 
lost in the peaceful beauty of the after- 
glow which bathed sky and water in 
tints of gold. Silently the spell of those 
few moments between dusk and dark- 
ness fell upon us, and it was not until 
we reached camp and our trout were 
sizzling and erisping over a lightwood 
fire, that our spirits returned to the 
natural buoyancy which only happy and 
hungry campers know. 
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A Plea for the Innocent 


When the fullness of spring has yielded her riches with lavish hand 
And the opulence of summer lies brooding o’er the land, 

A soft-eyed denizen of the wilds, with light and graceful tread, 
‘‘hrilled with maternal instincts, prepares a leafy bed. 


Wisely she chooses the sacred spot where no enemy might molest, 
Where no alien eye might gaze upon the secret in her breast; 

Dettly and carefully tiny hoofs hollow the dark, brown earth. 

Oh, sweet are the thoughts of motherhood, presaging momentous birth. 


And sweetly the promise has been fulfilled; when the sun peeps in next da, 
lt gazes upon a woodland bower where a mother’s little one lay. 

So wee and soft, this forest babe, so beautiful, tender and fair, 

in its large, brown eyes there rests a look of innocent, unspoken prayer. 


So passive it lies in the cunning retreat, secure from attack or alarm, 
For a wiser than we has ordained that it be protected from every harm; 
Of the winds that share its solitude, not one bears the secret abroad— 
Oh, deep are the ways of woodland lore, and kind are the ways of God. 


When the mother’s hunger has been appeased, so aimlessly does she roam, 

‘That the keenest watcher might not observe she was wending her way toward 
home. 

Straight from the goal that she longs to make, she illusively leads one on, 

When lo! like the shadows at high noonday, she has suddenly vanished and 
gone. 


Dear mother heart! Go, rest ye in peace; surely mankind is good, 

He would not destroy thy sacred ties, ye mothers and babes of the wood; 
His heart throbs, too, for the little life thou hast so tenderly hid, 

And that he should bring destruction there, or suffering, God forbid! 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 





The Coming of the Rain 


The day uprose 
From off the distant silhouetted hills, 
And wearily began to take its wid’ning path 
Across the frontier of the sky where storm-gods’ wrath 
Was manifested, blowing earthward chills 
And dark-faced foes; 


The bold array, 
Maneuvering to left and right for joy, 
Made visible the wind’s commands. The trumpeters, by code, 
Shrieked forth the legendary calls, and blew with might to goad 
The savage hearts of demons to destroy 
The gold of day. 


The morning waned, 
And ever and anon a cry would soar, 
As mournful wail or nasal groan escaped a dying demon’s hold, 
Till Space—the battlefield—well soaked with foreign blood, and cold 
Beyond Sun’s pow’r to know, unloosed a roar, 
And then it rained. 
RALPH ELLISON REID. 
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A SHOT AT “STRIPES” 


R. CLAPHAM 


As the ‘‘tenderfoot’’ of America is 
usually keen to bring to grass his first 
deer or bear, so the ‘‘griffin’’ or new- 
comer to India’s’sunny clime generally 
has a decided hankering after ‘‘Stripes,”’ 
the lordly Bengal tiger. 

I have had the usual taste of ‘‘buck’’ 
and other fevers when the critical mo- 
ment arrived, but all these tremors were 
entirely put into the shade, when my 
first tiger trotted out of the yellow 
jungle grass. 

It is a good many years since I last 
eaught a glimpse of Felis tigris in his 
native haunts, but I can still see in 
my mind’s eye, the waving jungle grass, 
and the hot sun shining on the black- 
barred coat, as the lord of the jungle 
made his appearance. I was staying at 
the «rarters of a military friend—him- 
self a noted tiger shot—and he had prom- 
ised me that my long-anticipated. plea- 
sure of a shot at tiger should, if possible, 
be fulfilled. 

The auspicious occasion at last ar 
rived, and Tippoo, the head shikari came 
te camp with word that a tiger had been 
marked down in a patch of jungle some 
five miles distant from our encampment. 
1 was keen to kill my first of the felines 
by shooting him on foot, and not from 
the safer position of a ‘‘howdah’’ on ele- 
phant back. 

Tippoo had made all the necessary ar- 
rangements as to beaters, etc., and so 
we took our ‘‘express’’ rifles carrying a 
heavy solid lead bullet, and set out for 
the scene of the ‘‘kill,’’ where the tiger 
had laid low, and partially eaten one of 
the villagers’ bullocks. We finally ar- 
rived at this spot, where the beaters, a 


motley collection of natives, were gath- 
ered together, armed with ‘‘tom-toms’’ 
and all manner of weird apparati, cap- 
able of raising the necessary hideous 
din sufficient to rouse my lord the tiger 
from his morning siesta. 

The patch of jungle in which the tiger 
had laid up after his feed, was some dis- 
tance from where the carcass of the slain 
bullock lay, and towards this refuge we 
now turned. There was a clear open 
space on each side of this stretch of thick 
jungle growth, and my companion de- 
cided to take his position on one side, 
whilst I stationed myself on the rocks 
which bordered the other. The natives, 
under Tippoo’s guidance, had gone 
around, and now entered the cover at its 
further extremity ; whence I could faint 
ly hear their vells and the beating of the 
tom-toms, 

By this time the sun was getting warm, 
and I was (I am afraid) somewhat nerv- 
ous, whilst awaiting the hoped-for ap- 
pearance of ‘‘Stripes.’’ The din of the 
beaters was drawing nearer and nearer, 
but still no sign of the ‘‘eattle killer;’’ 
a rusty-looking old boar trotted out and 
turned off into the undergrowth again. 
A eouple of peacocks rose with a harsh 
ery and flew across one corner of the 
mass of yellow grasses; then a spotted 
deer showed plainly for an instant, a 
tempting chance, but I was determined 
to shoot at nothing but our legitimate 
game, 

The din of the beaters was becoming 
fiendish in its intensity, and I was be- 
ginning to think that our attempt was in 
vain; when suddenly a bare patch of the 
open on the edge of the grass, which til! 
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that moment had been empty; now held 
a long sinuous tawny form, the bands of 
black contrasting sharply with the red- 
dish yellow of the rest of the skin. There 
at last was a tiger in the flesh; and my 
feeling can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, as I beheld him standing there. 

He evidently thought the shelter be- 
hind him had better be vacated, for he 
started to cross the open some fifty yards 
from me, his red tongue lolling out, going 
at a stealthy trot. 

My nerves had by this time quieted 
down, for he did not look so dangerous 
as the account which I had read of gave 
one to understand. I had determined to 
shoot when he was well past me, for it is 
a very unsafe practice to shoot at a tiger 
coming towards you, in case of a furious 
charge as he catches sight of you. I had 
my eye on one of the rocks toward which 
he was slinking, and as he reached it, I 
aimed for his shoulder and pressed the 
trigger. 

At the report, the great beast uttered a 
kind of coughing roar, hard to deseribe, 
staggered a pace or two sideways, then 
collapsed and lay motionless. I could 
hardly believe that he was really dead, 
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so reloading the empty barrel I walked 
toward him, stopped and threw a large 
stone at him as he lay. It landed fair on 
top of him, but no movement on his part 
greeted it, so I concluded it was safe to 
go up to him. 

He was dead sure enough—the heavy 
bullet had smashed the point of the 
shoulder and reached the heart, causing 
sudden death. 

The natives clamored round, and my 
friend C. congratulated me heartily on 
my suecess. ‘he body was skinned, and 
the black striped hide we took back to 
camp with us. I had many more days 
after that, both on elephant back and 
from ‘‘machans’’ or watching platforms, 
built up in a tree, close to a tethered 
ealf or goat, which acted as bait for the 
tiger; but I was not lucky enough dur- 
ing my stay to bag another, though I 
was in at the death of two others, shot 
by other members of the party. 

That hide now covers a portion of the 
floor of the smoking room at home, and 
as I look at it, | often think of that hot 
sunny day in Bengal, when I got my 
first shot at ‘‘Stripes.’’ 


“Echo Time” 


In fancy the rocks are sighing, 
The birds calling fondly again; 

The ghost of my young days is crying 
For the Echo, now stilled as in pain. 


[ long for the scar-faced mountain, 
Where the Echo played truant with me, 

And drank from youth’s careless fountain 
Our portion of rare sympathy, 


But the wraith has left me to wander, 
"Mid oceans of pleasure and crime: 
Still in dreams and moments of ponder, 
I’m a boy, and it’s sweet Echo Time. 


FREDERIC LOGAN MARANVILLE, 
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The Arrowhead, which 


has served as a landmark for ages. 








BERNARDINO ARROWHEAD 


FE. A. BRININSTOOL 


One of the most remarkable freaks 
of nature in the United States, if not 
in the world, is to be seen in the Coast 
Range of the Sierra Madre mountains 
about ten miles north of the city of San 
Bernardino, in Southern California. 
This is what is known as the Great Ar- 
rowhead. It lies far up on the side of 
the mountains, plainly discernible at a 
distance of forty miles, pointing, senti 
nel-like, into the San Bernardino val 
ley, one of the most fertile and produc- 
tive sections in the state. 

‘How did it get there?’’ is naturally 
the first question asked by those who 


9 


view this wonderful phenomenon for the 
first time. This is a question the oldest 
inhabitants of the valley would like to 


have answered. The most aged members 
of the Indian tribes yet living in the 
valley shake their heads when the ques- 
tion is propounded to them. Historians 
have puzzled their brains in a vain at- 
tempt to solve the origin of the Arrow- 
head, but it lies today just as it did 150 
years ago, which is as far back as it can 
be traced among the Indians and Mex:- 
cans. 

The size of the Arrowhead is much 
vreater than one might infer. The 
cleared spot in the center covers twenty 
twenty acres of ground, and the dis- 
tance from which the accompanying pic- 
ture was taken is so great that one can- 
not realize that on the left shank of the 
Arrowhead are growing pine trees six 
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feet in diameter. At the Arrow’s point 
are some of the most celebrated hot 
springs in the country, where an im- 
mense hotel has lately been built. For 
untold centuries the Indians journeyed 
to these springs for hundreds of miles 
around, having a belief that their ail- 
ments were cured by bathing in the wa- 
ters. 

The Mexicans have a theory that the 
Arrowhead is the work of human hands, 
and tell a story which has a pretty bit 
of sentiment connected with it, whether 
it be true or not. They declare that hun- 
dreds of years ago an Indian brave dis- 
covered the wonderful hot springs, 
which soon became known far and wide 
for their healing properties, and in or- 
der that those coming from a distance 
eould readily find their way to the wa- 
ters of life it was decided, in a council 
of the various tribes, to mark the spot 
in some manner. All sorts of devices 
were suggested, and finally the daughter 
of one of the chiefs proposed a huge ar- 
rowhead. The proposition met with th 
approval of a majority of the council, 
and the tribes were called together and 
made acquainted with the project. They 
then were ordered to scour the moun- 
tains for a certain shrub so poisonous 
to all other plant life that no other shrubs 
would grow in the soil near it. These 
were planted on the side of the moun- 
tain in the design suggested by the 
chief’s daughter. The work occupied 
many long and weary years. Some of 
the plants died, and it was necessary to 
go far back into the mountains search- 
ing for others to be planted in their 
place, but at last the shrubs took root, 
and gradually every green thing within 
the center of the design withered and 
died, leaving the spot barren of vege- 


tation of any kind. 


Another legend, more romantic, and 
accepted as the real Indian tradition, is 
that two warriors of the Coahuilla 
tribe, Ah-me-go-ha-tah and Wa-sho-go- 
tah, were in love with the chief’s beau- 
tiful daughter, who looked with favor 
upon both suitors. The time soon came, 
however, when she must choose between 
them, and she was so undecided in her 
choice that she declared the lovers must 
fight a duel to the death, the winner to 
claim her hand. The warriors eagerly 
accepted the proposal and selected as the 
battleground the point of land where 
rests the base or shank of the Arrow. 
The weapons used were bows and arrows 
and at the first twang of the bow-strings 
the arrow of Ah-me-go-ha-tah sped true 
to the heart of his dusky rival, while that 
of Wa-sho-go-tah buried itself in the 
tree trunk just over his adversary’s 
head. With a shout of triumph Ah-me- 
go-ha-tah pulled his arrow from the 
body of the defeated brave, fitted it to 
his bow-string and fired it into the air 
out of sight. It fell at the head of the 
healing spring, where it took root and 
began to grow. Year by year it in- 
creased in size until it attained its pres- 
ent dimensions. 

The Great Arrowhead was noticed 
first by white men in 1847, when Cap- 
tain Jefferson Hunt, one of Brigham 
Young’s scouts, was sent to the Pacifie 
coast to ‘‘spy out the land’’ preparatory 
to selecting a suitable sport for the foun- 
dation of a Mormon colony. Brigham 
Young’s fondest hope was to colonize the 
entire Pacific coast. Hunt, in his trav 
els, entered the San Bernardino valley, 
and was at once struck with its beauty 
and the richness of its soil. He noted 
the immense Arrowhead away up on the 
mountain side and hastened back to Salt 


Lake, where he recounted what he had 
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seen. Young at once selected some of his 
leading men and told them of his plans 
to establish a colony on the Pacific coast. 
He then instructed them at considerable 
length as to the exact place he desired 
them to go, and said that in the moun- 
tains in the southern part of that coun- 
try was a great Arrowhead on the side 
of the mountains, which pointed down 
into a valley of exceeding richness and 
fertility. There he desired the founda- 
tion of the colony started. 

**Go!’’ said he, ‘ 
Arrowhead. Do not lose heart if you 
‘vannot at first locate it, but hunt, hunt, 
hunt until you do find it. There you 
will find water, wood and grazing lands 
in abundanee.’’ 

The caravan set out for the wonderful 


‘and seareh for the 


valley which Young had described to 
them, and for months they toiled across 
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desert wastes and over the mountains. 
Many died on the way. ‘The animals 
gave out, and at last a rebellion arose. 
Some wanted to go one way, by a route 
they had learned through emigrants they 
had met on the road, but others desired 
to continue by the route as originally 
planned. The dissenting members final- 
ly took the route over which the discus- 
sion had started. This was the party of 
emigrants which met such a tragie fate 
in the furnace-like regions of Death 
Valley, from which thrilling story the 
name was given to that region. The 
other party, after great privation, final 
ly entered the upper part of the Sau 
sernardino Valley, and when they dis 
eovered the Great Arrowhead on the 
mountain side they knew that their ter- 
rible Journey was at an end. 





the stream, 
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White quail killed by G. W. Stansfield, Novem ber 28, 1908, ten miles south of Topeka, Kas. 
The bird has a few pearl colored markings. A black cloth was used as a 
background to bring out the contrast in the picture. The bird 


is mounted 


The First Love 


Like as not its lead hit sidewis 
And its sights were far from tr 
And its rusty bore resembled 
Strikingly a sooty flue. 

Mystic stars and signs and symbols 


Punched in an uneven lins 


Told the fact ’twas “made in Belgium” 


That old gun that once was min¢ 

Yet, when in a hock-shop window, 
Racked and rusted, I espy 

An ungainly gun of Flobert’s, 
Through my whiskers floats a sigh 
For the days of dreams and gladness 
Spent with that old twenty-two: 
Days when every wooded pasturs 
Was a forest deep and new 


by O. W. Bronson 


Toa Boyhood Friend 


Somehow, with that rusted rifle, 
Sights askew, extractor broke, 
I could get a joy in hunting— 
Chiefly made of noise and smoke 
Later years can not afford me. 
Guns that pass the wildest dreams 
Boyhood dreamed are mine at pleasure, 
Yet with them it somehow seems 
Shooting is too sure and certain 
And I want to know once more 
Joy of hitting what you wanted 
‘Spite of lock and sights and bore. 
When my earthly hunt is ended, 
Should I reach the happy ground, 
You bet I will be contented, 
So my Flobert there is found. 
LEWIS GILMAN > 








“GATOR” SHOOTING NOT “FOR FUN" 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


I had seen alligators, and taken pot 
shots at them, as they lay asleep on the 
mud banks of our southern rivers and la- 
goons, ever since I was big enough to be 
allowed to use firearms; but that they 
were ever a peril to be guarded against 
by man, or dangerous to his domestic 
animals, I did not learn until I encoun- 
tered the ugly monsters in the regions in 
South America which are annually over- 
flowed by such rivers as the Orinoco and 
Amazon. 

The latter has an annual rise of forty 
feet, for a distance of 2,000 miles from 
the sea, and overflows a tract larger than 
the state of New York, so that the river 
steamers enter and reach points which 
have no other means of marketing their 
produce, as no roads can be maintained 
in this section. 

When the river falls, many of these 
lagoons, owing to the uneven surface of 
the land, are not drained by the chan- 
nels where the water entered them, but 
are dried up by the sun. Every fish 
that has lost this way of escape is doomed 
to a horrible death; but this condition 
makes these spots the alligator’s para- 
dise. He has only to thrash the stagnant 
water with his powerful tail, to stun 
and bring to the surface fish enough to 
gorge himself at his leisure. 

But this blissful condition is too good 
to last; he must plod back to the river. 
often many miles, or starve; and it is 
at such times that he becomes dangerous. 
When the land emerges, and the grass 
springs up, the owners of cattle and 
horses must improve the opportunity at 
once, for it soon dries. To do this, they 
must often ‘‘swim the stock’’ over creeks 


and pools, both morning and night, be- 
cause beasts of prey make the protection 
of the home corral necessary, after it is 
dark. This gives the famished saurians 
their chance. As they enter the deep 
water, a colt or calf is singled out, and 
seizing it by one leg, which is crushed in 
the awful jaws, it drags it to the bottom. 
and holds it until it is dead, when he 
eats it at his leisure. If a dog enters 
one of these pools for a bath, one hears a 
yelp, and the victim is seen no more. 

It was while fishing in one of the 
ereeks by which the water flows back to 
the river, that one of our party had « 
narrow escape from at least the loss of 
a leg. Choosing a place where the creek 
was about ten feet wide, with high, per- 
pendicular banks, we stretched a purse 
net entirely across it. The cord for clos- 
ing the purse was fastened to a stake in 
midstream, a few feet above it. Our 
host, Captain Valdez, stood by the rope 
in water a little above his knees. I stood 
on the high bank directly above him, to 
give the signal when to close the purse, 
as from his position near the water he 
could not see the fish as they entered 
it. Half a dozen Indians who accorm- 
panied us went up the stream a few rods. 
and entered the water to drive the fish 
down to the net. They came down. 
thrashing the water and shouting two 
frighten our quarry. 

From my elevated position I could see 
the fish come trooping down ahead of 
the drivers and many of them enter the 
purse of the net. Captain Valdez was 
too near to see anything below the sur- 
face of the water. I was about to give 
the signal to close the purse, when a 
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dark, shadowy something, moving steal- 
thily along the bottom, attracted my at- 
tention. At first I took it to be a log 
moving down creek with the current; 
but as it came more directly under me, 
there appeared, like a picture on a plai2 
in the developing pan, first an ugly 
snout and head with piggish eyes, then 
the barrel-like bulk of a huge alligator. 
ereeping stealthily towards Captain 
Valdez’s bare legs. Instinctively I shout 
ed to him his danger, but if he heard me 
at all, he thought I was trying to help 
the fish drivers, and paid no attentivn. 

By the time I got his attention by 
shouting his name, the ugly head was 
within a foot of his leg, with open jaws. 
1 had been vexed with myself for tak- 
ing my heavy rifle up the steep bank, 
but now it was my only hope of divert 
ing the monster’s attention. There was 
not more than a foot of water covering 
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his head, and I was so nearly directly 
above him that there was little refrac. 
tion to allow for, I took a quick aim at 
the spot I guessed his brain would be. 
and fired. I expected a terrible commo- 
tion to follow the shot, but there was not 
a ripple, as Captain Valdez asked: 
‘*What is the matter, what are you 
shooting at?’’ He had not even sus- 
pected danger, until the Indians dashed 
forward, through the water, shouting 
‘*Alligator!’’ They had found him un- 
der a bank, but did not know that he 
had gon down the stream. 

By our united efforts he was dragged 
along the bottom to a point when the 
banks were less abrupt, and rolled out. 
He measured a little over twelve feet in 
length, and evidently nearly starved to 
death, for his skin lay in folds about his 
body. By a lucky chance, the bullet had 
entered his brain, killing him instantiy. 


How Death First Came to the Navajos 


The god, Coyote, to the Nation said: 


“Let me divine your fate,” 


and from its bed 


& flint he wrenched, and in the Stream he hurled 
That flows to Our Land from the Underworld. 

“Let me divine your fate—It floats, you live; 

Rut if it sinks, your lives to Earth you give!” 

“Ah! Sorry jest,” cried all the people there. 

“The stone has sunk; you’d leave us but despair!” 
“Rascal!”’ cried First Man, “Thief! YOU brought the curse 
That made us leave the Underworld—for worse! 

“Undo thy robe; let NOW those beings free 

Who are the children of Tsieholtsodi. 

Thief! Base thief! Thou vile beyond reviling— 

Leave us to Death—and we shall face it, smiling!” 

He ceased: The children of the Water God were foun’ 
And ‘neath the waters placed that flowed around. 


but, cursing alike the people and their ills, 

The shamed Coyote sought the neighboring hills; 
Working his incantations through the night 

He took the breath of First Hermaphrodite! 

“Lo!” cried the people, when the sun was high, 

“Her breath has failed her—search all earth and sky.” 
But though the runners raced both high and low 

No trace was seen, until, from Fourth World’s glow 
Was caught a glance of First Hermaphrodite, 


Combing her hair, with Spirit of the Light; 
Jack raced the runners: but they, too, lost their breath! 
And thus, first to the Navajos came Death! 


CHARLES CARROLL WRIGHT, 














Forward comes a procession of matadors, picadors, horses gaudy-caparisoned 
footmen gaily 





decorated, 


A BULLFIGHT IN GUATEMALA 








This story teaches a lesson of mercy for the animal king- 
dom at large, and shows how prone we are toward the 
indiscriminate and wanton slaughter of the animal life 





WILLIAM ASHBROOK KELLERMAN 


Hundreds of people, yea thousands, 
were moving down the street towards the 
Plaza de Toro or amphitheater where, 
in the suburbs of Guatemala City, on 
a balmy Sunday afternoon, in January, 
a bullfight was advertised to take place. 
Well dressed and orderly they were— 
and why should not I join the proces- 
sion? There was only a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and I found myself moving along 
with the great crowd. That these quiet 
multitudes were going to witness the 
popular national game could scarcely be 
believed. If on pleasure bent, why are 
they not boisterous, at least why not 


gay? The faces were an interesting 
study—pleasant, cheerful, but in many 
eases rather strenuous. Are they hasten- 
ing to perform some agreeable but ur- 
gent duty, these excitable Spaniards? 
But the distance to the Plaza was noi 
great and meditations were soon inter- 
rupted by the necessity of purchasing a 
very high-priced ticket and seeking out 
the proper entrance, a narrow door 
through which the masses were filing in 
a somewhat leisurely manner, but with 
evident rapidity. Within the enclosure 
some excitement could scarcely be re- 
pressed. It was an immense structure, the 
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The astonished animal halts and surve 


large central ring high fenced, a space of 
about two rods intervening; then began 
the tiers of rising seats to accommodate 
many thousand spectators, roofed to 
protect them from the uncomfortable 
tropical sun. Throngs of people are al- 
ready present, but crowds unabated still 
pour in. Surely the entire city of one 
hundred thousand people must be com- 
ing to see the great acontecimiento. 
Practically all the seats are filled. A 
mass of the more anxious ones is packed 
against the enclosure of the arena; the 
small boy being seen in goodly numbers 
on the roof, up tall poles, and in the 
branches of neighboring trees that af- 
forded good viewpoints. The flags are 
run up on the poles, the band begins a 
lively strain and evident anxiety is on 
every face of that mighty throng of peo- 
ple. They had been talking but not 
shouting, laughing but not boisterously 
—now the marked lull indicated an ap- 





ys the scene with quigk meditation. 


preciation of fine music no less than th 
inherited interest in a game almost uni- 
versal in the Spanish-speaking countries 
of the globe. Conscience compels me to 
acknowledge that in such a crowd, in 
such an environment, excitement is con- 
tagious; no child could have experienced 
a deeper interest in all the events of the 
day and under such circumstances it was 
evident that my pocket camera would be 
a failure. 

The music reaches a climax; doors of 
the arena of slaughter swing open; for- 
ward comes a procession of matadors, 
picadors, horses gaudily caparisoned, 
foot-men gaily decorated. They salute the 
master of ceremonies, the referee for the 
day, and then proudly retire, showered 
with the applause of an expectant 
throng. Presently the trumpet sounds; 
the gates fly open and from a hitherto 
concealed enclosure a_ spirited bull 
rushes into the ring. The astonished 
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The red mantle is flung before the animal, but his mad rushes are futile. 


animal halts, surveys the scene with 
quick meditation, and, true to the in- 
tensified, inbred instincts of his kind, 
prepares to attack the men and horses 
already stationed for the fight. A gaily- 
clad horseman advances and the bull, 
whetting his madness for a moment, 
rushes at his antagonist. With sure aim 
the long spear-pointed dart is thrust 
into the neck of the animal, which for- 
tunately may serve to divert him, for 
the time saving the horse and winning 
for the lucky stroke a good round of ap- 
plause from the alert spectators. The 
bull has failed and for a moment hesi- 
tates—but pain from the stroke adding 
to his madness, a more furious lunge is 
made. No dart diverts him now; his 
mighty foree is spent in goring again 
and again the helpless horse, a sight re- 
pellent to one who witnesses the specta- 
cle for the first time. But this is re- 





peated, and even a third doomed hors« 
fatally wounded is helped away or 
dragged from the ring, where his miser 
ies are mercifully terminated. Why 
should this disgusting feature of the bul! 
fight be retained’? Let it be said if not 
in palliation of this renowned game, at 
least to the credit of some of the Spanish 
countries, that this preliminary man- 
gling of docile horses is wholly dispensed 
with, the skill of the fighters affording 
a more refined, say, less brutal, form 
of entertainment. 

The bugle sounds again, the interest 
quickens, and the richly dressed pica 
dors and matadors face the infuriated 
beast. The red mantle is flung before 
the animal, but his mad rushes are fu- 
tile; with the greatest ease the men 
jump aside and miss the lung The 
character of the bull and his capabili- 
ties are sufficiently tested by several 
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tormentors, and now a lithe picador ad- 
vances. Two short spears swung with 
deft gyrations; the frenzied bull, with 
head lowered, better directing those ele- 
gantly curved fatal horns, meets the as- 
sailant, and, Oh, horrors!—is he gored 
to death? No; with consummate skill 
those two darts are set into the bowed 
neck; in less than the twinkling of an 
eye he has dexterously juniped aside, 
and, writhing in pain, the bull rushes 
harmlessly by, vainly trying to eseape 


But no, the stationed helpers rush to 
his assistance; by quickest unfurling 
dashes of the silken mantle, the bull, 
about to make his exulting fatal stroke, 
is happily diverted, the picador is res- 
cued and a greater shout arises from the 
sea of spectators. Piqued at his failure 
the perfect athlete again faces the red- 
eyed bull who, with desperately dilated 
nostrils and vengeful countenance al- 
most human, unconscious of his doom, 
vainly meets superior, almost superhu- 
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The gaily caparisoned team, three horses abreast, drags the carcass from the fatal field. 


the excruciating pain of those two dang- 
gling, beribboned lances. The hurrahs 
of the vast audience make a deafening 
roar. The exhibition of daring and skill 
is repeated, the excitement growing, for 
the bull, with more defiant menace, 
rushes on his assailant, the cause of this 
torture, even more furiously than be- 
fore. But, mercy on us! The heart 
stops, the vision dims! A misstep is 
made; the picador is hurled to the 
ground to be trampled, gored and re- 
gored by the justly infuriated animal! 


man, skill. The audience rises, the thun- 
dering shouts, the waving of hats and 
plumes, the uncontrollable excitement, 
if possible exceeding that ever witnessed 
on the diamond or gridiron, terminates 
the second stage of the entertaining com- 
bat. 

Decorated with this second set of 
twinging, terrible, dangling darts, his 
beastly fury increases, seeking whom he 
may destroy to. assuage his pain and 
madness. Now by a third bugle blast 
the bull is quickly brought to the last 
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act in the fatal drama. The real mata- 
dor, perfect in form and strength, pos- 


sessed of all the skill that long practice 
yields, clad in tight, bejeweled garments, 
tasseled cap, a gleaming sword in his 
right hand, the rich, royal mantle in his 
left, greeted with tumultuous applause 
by an admiring throng, faces his antag- 
onist for the finish. 

A moment ouly allows the reflection, 
the pity we may feel, the question that 
may come to us, why pleasing this use- 
less if not purposeless combat—superior 
cunning against superior muscularity, 
superior skill against superior foree, man 
against brute! Is a Jehovah looking 
down with pleasure on this human form 
divine, admiring the skill and cunning 
informed in the body, exhibiting to a 
proud people the mastery and dominion 
of man over all living creatures? 

But the final act now claims our at- 
tention. The excited mass, standing in 
their places, applauding every happy 
stroke, ridiculing and scoffing the least 
lack of precision in the thrust, shouting 
**Otro! Otro!’’ when blood is drawn. 
But the furious lunges of the incensed 
bull are futile, the agile matador easily 
avoiding the terrible foree—the assist- 
ants at many short intervals diverting 
the bull, wheeling him to the right and 
to the left, around and about, till at 
times he is utterly bewildered. He 
pauses for a moment, defiantly surveys 
the matador, then with true-directed 
rush, again he seeks to annihilate his 
tormentor. But the latter, with well- 
judged thrust in the bowed neck, makes 
a mortal wound. The life-blood is stain- 
ing the ground; the animal reels; maybe 
yet one effort he can make—and as he 
summons the fast-fleeing strength for 
yet a terrible rush, the confident mata- 
dor direets another precise thrust, and 
the animal falls, never to rise again. The 
gaily-eaparisoned team, three horses 
abreast, drags the carcass from the fatal 
field. But the spectators demand a repe- 
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tition; another bull is brought to th 
ring. The enjoyment is even greater 
than before. And yet a third appears, 
a more spirited, and, if possible, a more 
furious animal. The titanie power of 
the bull is again pitted against the per 
fect skill and daring prowess of the 
sturdy matador. These repeated combats 
are not monotonous; each time a more 
exciting spectacle is presented, and the 
people are commensurately elated. 
Though present not to uphold or erit 
icise, indeed deeply interested though 
truly disinterested, it must be confessed 
that my pleasure throughout was keen 
and my excitement not exceeded by that 
of the Spaniards. Human daring, hu 
man skill, intelligence and even the in 
herited cunning are attractive. Games 
have flourished in all the climes, in all 
the past centuries, even antedating *‘ciy 
ilization.’’ ‘Today we build the greatest 
gymnasia, and the largest crowds as- 
semble to witness the wonderful exhibi- 
tion of athletic skill. ‘The Spaniard is 
not an exception, not an anomaly. It 
is true that his favorite game is not 
sanctioned by highest culture and great- 
est refinement—no brutal sport can be 
Yet the ardent hunters pursue the harm- 
less game; the innocent, wounded ani- 
mals suffer cruel pains. The wounded 
bird or beast, the fading lustre of a soft 
bright eye, excites no human sympathy, 
appeals in vain to the noble heart of 
man. But bulifights are degrading, a 
cruel sport, an inexcusable sacrifice of 
animals so useful to man; they should 
have his care and protection instead! 
That, alas! is too true—yet perhaps we, 
too, inflict needless pain; perhaps we 
are cruel at times; even our games of 
human skill may be too severe; the hu- 
man body may be maimed, precious lives 
sacrificed—though thousands applaud. 
Our national game, confessedly tinged 
with brutality, expectedly destructive to 
life or limbs—yes, this is sanctioned by 
‘“‘eulture’’ and ‘‘refinement.’’ 
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Cudjoe’s Whale* 


Ol’ marster he sont me a fishin’ one day 

De win’ he blow high an’ de win’ he blow low; 
So I hois’ up de sail an’ I let de boat go 
‘Till I gits forty-leben miles out frum de sho’ 
Way out to de haid o’ de bay. 


Den I cas’ out de anchor an’ haul down de sail; 

I sot down in de starn an’ I t’row out my line; 

Oh, de breeze wuz a blowin’ an’ de sun hit did shine, 
Den I says to myself, “Cudjoe, ain’t dis as fine 

As de cream on de milk in de pail?” 


De sun hit bin hot an’ I drap off to sleep 

(Had my min’ on de fish, so I sleep bery light) 
‘Cause fishes is funny, I’s tellin’ you right, 

Jes w’en you don’ ’spec’ him, you done got a bite, 
’Speshly if de water am quiet an’ deep. 


I dream my ol’ marster wuz a talkin’ to me, 

He say, “Cudjoe, my boy, you sho’ wucks for me well, 
W’en you see tings gwine wrong you don’t wait to be tell, 
jut you ketch right a holt an’ you wucks like all hell, 

So my boy, I gwine tu’n you loose free.” 


Jes den I fee] somet’ing give a grab at de line; 

I wake bery quick an’ I juck an’ I pull; 

De line taughten’ out an’ I had my han’s full, 

So I strains till I sweat like Mars’ Mungin’s ol’ bull, 
For to ketch dat dere fish I’m a-gwine. 


We fit an’ we fout ‘till de sun am went down, 

An’ I t’inks to myself, “How dat debil kin swim; 
Hit mus’ be like a blacksnake, so suple an’ slim”; 
’Cause right thoo de water like a swallow hit skim, 
Till my haid biggin go ’roun’ an’ ‘roun’. 


Den I hois’ up de anchor an’ sail for de sho’, 

I jes tow dat ol’ fish ‘till I gits safe on lan’, 

While right dar my ol’ marster an’ mist’ess did stan’, 

Wid sich dancin’ an’ prancin’ an’ clappin’ of han’, 

For dat fish measured ninety-leben foots, den some mo’! 


CHARLES O’MALLEY FOY. 


(*Author’s Note These lines were suggested by hearing 
an old negro, Cudjoe Mungin by name, make the above state- 
ment as a fact and an actual occurrence with him. In fact, 
he has repeated it so often that I verily believe he believes 
it himself. The dialect is true to the seacoast islands of the 
South—one that is fast passing away and will soon be ob- 
solete.—C. O'M, F.) 










































SOME SPOON TALK FOR EARLY SPRING 





EL COMANCHO 


About one fisherman in fifty under- 
stands how to use a spoon in rod fish- 
ing such as one meets in ordinary moun- 
tain streams where trout are found. 

If handled rightly, a spoon affords as 
good sport and as clean, from the sports 
man’s point of. view, as fly fishing, the 
only difference being that a bit heavier 
rod is needed, backed by knowledge of 
fish habits in the early spring. 

The rod should be about eight ounces, 
fairly stiff and with good ‘‘backbone,’’ 
for casting the weight of spoon and 
three buckshot required to sink it in 
swift water. 

The proper handling of a spoon is 
something one learns only by experience 
and the best any man can do is to point 
the way to get the experience, which I 
will do the best I can: 

To begin with, let your line and reel 
be the same you use in the summer for 
flies. 

The kind of spoon is largely a matter 
of personal taste, as I have proved to 
my own satisfaction, by using all kinds, 
both single and\double, nickel, copper 
and brass, or combination of these met- 
als, such as the manufacturers put on 
the market. They all have good points, 
but none of them suit me as they come 
from the factory, so I have produced a 
new combination of my own with which 
I get better results than anything else. 
This spoon I will deseribe in detail fur- 
ther aiong after I tell you how to use a 
spoon in actual fishing. 

You should fish downstream always, 
and east across the current, never fur- 
ther upstream than a right angle with 
your own position, because your spoon 
sinks with the current, and if it should 
lodge behind a rock above you there is 
no way to get it unfastened unless you 
ean walk back upstream far enough to 
get an up-stream pull on it and even 
then it may be so jammed by the water 
that you will lose your tackle, therefore 
avoid this trouble by fishing down- 


stream. Cast well out across the cur 
rent, let your spoon sink so it just clears 
the bottom and let it travel all the time 
in current enough to revolve the spoon 
rapidly. 

Top fishing will catch an eager fish 
onee in a while, but the majority of 
strikes are made within a foot of the bot 
tom, because in the early spring, which 
is the proper spoon fishing time, the fish 
are not surface feeding but live on the 
larve of insects that are attached to the 
rocks on the bottom and they also are 
eontinually on the lookout for grubs and 
earthworms that fall in or are washed 
into the stream by spring rains and th: 
general loosening of the soil. 

For this reason also the fish are found 
in the deep eddies alongside. the cur 
rent where it plunges into the head of 
a pool and not in the riffles. The fish 
ing, therefore, should be done mostly at 
the upper ends of the deep pools or in 
any deep water where some eddy forms, 
so that all the drift of the stream con 
eentrates in one feeding ground. . Th: 
fish will hover around this feeding 
ground, so your spoon should be handled 
in such a way that it drifts down with 
the current and then swings into this 
eddy, about as the natural food drifts 
Handled in this way, deep down towards 
the bottom, your spoon becomes the most 
deadly spring lure there is, and a strange 
but true thing about spoon fishing in 
this way is the fact that the biggest fish 
in the pool nearly always strikes first, 
and if not first, then almost invariably 
within the first three strikes; so you 
ean tell almost to a certainty the size 
of fish the stream affords, and can thus 
skim the cream of the pools by leaving 
for new grounds as soon as you catch a 
small one out of any pool, because if a 
large one was left he would beat the 
little fellows to the spoon every time. 

I sometimes set the limit at a foot, and 
never take anything less than that length 
from a pool, by watching my ecateh and 
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going away as soon as they get near the 
twelve-inch mark. 

Now, some detailed information in re- 
gard to the spoon and how to fix it up 
so it will kill: 

After a trial of all kinds of spoons 
I have settled on and used for years a 
spoon known as the ‘‘ Al. Wilson No. 2,”’ 
silver outside and copper inside. There 
are a number of similar spoons, but 
the Al. Wilson, No. 2 size, as above, 
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whirled by the spoon, makes a splendid 
‘‘minnow,’’ and is very attractive to a 
large trout—in fact so much so that they 
will rush thirty or forty feet to strike 
it savagely, and its position, four inches 
below the spoon, gives ample room for a 
big fish to strike it clear of the spoon, 
and big ones (up to three feet long) are 
what I am after in this early spring 
spoon fishing, and I don’t want any- 
thing less than a foot long. This rig 
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I find gives the best all-round results 
on early spring trout fishing, but it must 
not be used as it comes from the factory. 
This spoon is made in San Francisco, I 
think, and has two hooks hung directly 
to a ring on the stem, as it comes from 


the stores. These hooks I cut off, and 
substitute a single gut hook, which I 
have re-tied so the gut is only one-half 
the original length. This places a single 
gut hook about four inches below the 
spoon, and I bait this hook with a piece 
of white bacon, one-fourth inch square 
at one end, two inches long, and cut 
wedge-shaped from one end to the other, 
4s shown in the drawing. This, when 


gets them every time, and you will find 
it will kill more big fish than anything 
you can use at any time of the year. 
My record is a sixteen-pound rainbow, 
measuring thirty-four inches in length, 
and I have killed a good many within 
two inches of this length. 

The drawings herewith will show the 
materials needed and how to rig the fin- 
ished spoon, ready to fish with. Any 
fisherman should be able to rig his tackle 
himself with these instructions, and he 
will get more early spring big-fishing 
with it than with any rig I have found 
in years of experience, 
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A Coast Resume 


Motor boat activity on the coast this 
spring has taken a new start and is far 
more brisk than usual for even this active 
market. The work boat trade is calling for 
heavier horse power than ever and is in- 
creasing in demand as new enterprises are 
opened all along the coast from California 
to Alaska, The heaviest work boat trade is 
on Puget Sound and northward along the 
Alaska coast, but the pleasure boat demand 
is stronger to the south. 

The numerous yacht and power. boat 
clubs that have organized this winter all 
along the coast have given a big lift to the 
pleasure boat interests and there is no ques- 
tion that from now on this demand is go- 
ing to be heavy and increase rapidly. 
tofore the pleasure boat has been a 
issue in the gasoline engine business of the 
Pacific slope as the work boat has had the 
center of the stage because of its usefulness 
as a freight and passenger carrier along a 
broken coast line and among the narrow 
channels among the thousands of islands 
that form a barrier off the coast of the main- 
land for hundreds of miles. This demand 
is in no wise abated but is steadily increas- 
ing, but the pleasure craft, which before 
has not created much stir, has now suddenly 
jumped into the spotlight and is there to 
stay because of the clubs organized to push 
interest in motor-boating as a sport. 

These clubs have lately formed a coast 
organization called the Pacific International 
Power Boat Association, of which they are 
all members from Nome to Mexico, and 
which will act as a central body to pro- 
mote racing and other club features both 


Here- 


side 


along the western United States coast and 
also along the British Columbia coast, and 
incidently to take care of the internationa! 
features between Canadian American 
interests. 

All of this organization means that the 
west coast will very soon be the spot on 
the map that all motor boat people will look 
to for big things. The finest climate, the 
finest sailing and racing courses, the finest 
cruising grounds and the finest 
hunting and fishing in the 
combined along the west coast and the men 
who are building the country up are men 
of bone and blood who do things and are 
good fellows into the bargain—who 
the money to back any scheme they take a 
notion to back, so there is no reason why 
the Pacific coast should not be away ahead 
of the Atlantic or the Gulf in less than five 
years. 

Seattle is the north coast center of all 
the new activity—in fact, is the point where 
all the gasoline engine business really 
ters, though ’Frisco is the southern center 
with the country south of there looking to 
’Frisco to take the lead just as the north 
looks to Seattle as its distributing point. 

The Elliott Bay Yacht Club, which is the 
big Seattle organization, is building a fine 
$5,000 club house, and a dozen smaller clubs 
on the Sound are putting up homes of their 
own. This is all a result of the sudden 
interest in motor boat matters that has de- 
veloped this winter and it means permanent 
interest because of the money invested in 
club houses and boats. It also means that 
organization has been effected and that scat 
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tered interests have been brought together 
to pull in one direction. This, of course, 
means that things will be accomplished, 
and anyone who is familiar with the west- 
ern way of doing things understands that it 
does not take months or years to get results 





Some fast Seattle racers that will enter this 
season. The yacht in the foreground was 
in the ocean race to Honolulu last year. 


but thi: it is only a question of weeks or 
days when anything is settled on as desir- 
able before it is no longer a paper possl- 
bility but is an established fact instead. 
The A.-Y.-P. Seattle has 
had a big influence on al! these matters and 
the big motor boat show to be held there 
through the entire exposition—from June to 
October, '09—will do a lot to open the eyes 
of the manufacturer to the possibilities of 


Exposition at 


the coast in a business way as well as to 
show the west coast dweller the newest and 


latest things in the way of gasoline power 
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applied to boating. This will work for good 
results both ways and means a bigger de- 
mand still for power along this coast, 

The Pacific International Power Boat As- 
sociation will handle a big series of all kinds 
of races at Seattle during the big fair and 
these will cover every kind and class of 
craft from the little power canoe to the big 
cruisers that will enter the long-distance 
ocean races that are already on the program. 
Fouts from all along the coast will gather 
at Seattle to enter some one or more of the 
series of races that will be run during this 
summer. The Hawaiian islands even will 
send a fine sailing yacht to try out conclu- 
sions with the coast windjammers and it 
looks like quick action for somebody every 
week during the exposition. The boat the 
slands intend sending is a Crowninshield 
creation that is rated away up among the 
flyers and Seattle is building some new ones 
to beat her if it can be done, so there will 
be plenty of excitement. 

“Ted” 


created 


yeary, the Seattle designer who 
the “Spirit,? has plans out for a 
18-footer that is going after the Mac- 
Nei) trophy and this means that anything 
made to beat her in her class will have to 
show high speed and be an easy boat to 
handle in the bargain, for “Ted” has a way 
of setting surprising results out of all his 
models. Several “dark horses” are already 
taking shape under roof, and away from 
prying eyes, with the one idea of grabbing 
the prize before “Ted” can get to it; but 
there are plenty of men who saw the “Spirit” 
work who are willing to back Geary’s new 
boat to a finish for an easy winner. 

The Alexandra Cup is another trophy 
that will be hotly contested for this year. 
It is now held by the Royal Vancouver Yacht 
Club which will defend it against boats from 
the Elliott Bay Yacht Club, the Seattle 
Yacht Club, Everett Yacht Club, Victoria 
Yacht Club and possibly the Tacoma Yacht 
Club. New boats are building to enter for 
this trophy and nobody knows what will 
turn up before the race is finished, so June 
will be an exciting month for the sailing 
cranks on the Sound. 

Every builder along the coast is 


new 


boat 


busy with rush orders for either pleasure 


craft or work boats which owners expect 


to use in business and there is no let-up in 
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the demand if one can judge from the de- 
signers’ boards where new plans are taking 
shape as fast as old ones are completed and 
delivered. Indeed, it would not be overesti- 
mating actual conditions to say that 1909 
will probably see double the number of boats 
of all 
any one year before in the history of the 
west coast. 

And this is probably only a real begin 
ning, for it is only within the last year that 
the East has really begun to look to the 


kinds launched over the record of - 
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West as an engine market and a boating cen- 
ter, and this last winter has seen 
manufacturers making the west coast trip 
than ever before. Nearly all of these have 
established agencies and are going into the 
field right to get the trade that is waiting 
to be supplied and as soon as the manufac- 
turer finds out how to meet west coast de 
mands the gas 


more 


engine business will be 
larger than ever and it already has grown 
to such volume that no live manufacturer 
can afford to overlook it longer. 


A Comfortable Cruiser 


The accompanying picture shows the 
cruiser type of pleasure boat so popular 
along the west coast. This particular boat 
is the “Queen,” 34’ over all 9’ beam, carry- 
ing a 9-h.p. Frisco Standard engine installed 


cruise all summer if he likes and never visit 
the same spot twice, and be in a wilderness 
of sea and islands all the 
touch 


time though in 
with modern civilization any 
within two or three hours’ run. 


time 











Queen, 


by the Sunset Boat & Engine Co. of Seattle. 

She is equipped with toilet and gallery 
and with berths for four. Her speed is 
about 9 miles and her cruising radius on 
one tank of oil about 300 miles; so she is a 
handy, roomy, comfortable kind of an out- 


ing boat to own here where a man may 


It is the kind of boat most used by the 
hunter and fisherman who puts in his vaca 
tion “just bumming around” here under sum 
mer skies and who moves as soon as he is 
tired of any one place he happens to find 
himself anchored in. There is always just 
as much fish and game just around the next 
headland, sO what does he need to care? 


New Type of Fishing Boat For the Coast 


Herewith is given a picture of the new 
fishing schooner “Dreadnaught,” built by S. 
H. McLean of Ballard, Wash. 

This type is entirely new to the north 
Pacific coast and she will be watched with 
a good deal of interest here. She is the 


model now used by the Gloucester fisher- 
men on the Atlantic and has given good sat 
isfaction there. She is 70’ over all, 17’ 6” 
beam, 9’ draft and has 14 tons of ballast, 
making her displacement 81 tons. She is 
14 tons net and 40 tons gross, custom house 
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Dreadn: 


measure, and will carry 68,000 to 70,000 
pounds of halibut. 

She carries a 75-h.p. Frisco Standard en- 
gine, which will give her 8%-mile speed. 


Her fuel capacity is 2,000 gallons which 
I ] 





1ught 


gives her a cruising radius of 325 hours 
straight. She carries a crew of 12 men and 
is an interesting craft from any point of 
view and will no doubt hang up a record 
that will keep the halibut fleet going some. 


A Small Work'Boat 


This cut shows one of the smallest type 
of work boats used on the west coast. It is 
the “Swan,” 25’ over all, 5’ 6” beam, carry- 
ing a 7-h.p. Frisco Standard engine fur- 
nished by H. W. Starrett of Seattle. Her 
speed is 8 miles and her cruising radius 
160 miles on one tank of oil. 

She is owned and operated on Swan Lake 





»y the Covington Lumber Co, to handle logs 
und scows in connection with a sawmill 
business. She handles seven sections of logs 
easily and is an invaluable part of the plant. 
This only goes to show how the gasoline 
boat’ is asserting itself even in the little 
inland lakes that were never considered 
navigable water for anything but canoes or 
rafts. 





The Swan, 
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A Wild Food Plant 


The common bullrush, Scirpus validus (S. 
occidentalis), known as tulle, bullrush, great 
bullrush, or mat rush, is one of the most 


common marsh plants to be found in the 
whole United States. It grows along the 
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mud flats of the seashore, around lake mar- 
gins, along sluggish rivers, ponds or any- 
where that sluggish water and plenty of soft 
muck are found. 

The stem is round, smooth, from two to 
six feet long and grows as a tapered, dark 
green stalk without leaves and topped with 
a small “tassel” in the flower season. In- 
side the stalk is white, porus, spongy an:! 
full of little tubes like rattan. It grows in 


single stalks that stand in patches, or great 
fields as the case may be, and these can be 
recognized for miles by their level surface 
and dark green color. The roots run under 
the mud of the bottom and send up white 
shoots with the first warm days of spring. 
These, when they reach the surface, turn 
green and grow very fast so that June will 
show large healthy stalks which increase 
in size until about August, when they ma- 
ture the seed and then wither down and 
turn brown when the frost strikes them. 

The flower is more like a tassel than a 
flower shape and appears on the tip of the 
rush as soon as it is mature. The plant is 
so common everywhere that every school- 
boy in the country knows where to find it 
along with its neighbor, the “cattail.” Not 
many people, however, know that the white 
lower ends of these rushes are valuable for 
food, either raw or cooked, and that there 
are cases on record of men having lived on 
them for montas at a time. This common, 
unobstrusive plant is an exhaustless food 
supply to the outdoor man who has but to 
pull it up, cut off the white lower end and 
eat it raw or sieamed, just as asparagus is 
cooked. ‘The eatable part is white, crisp, 
juicy and nourishing, of a slightly sweetish 
taste and a good wild food that is easily ob- 
tained and easily handled. It can be tied 
in bundles and steamed over hot rocks by 
throwing a cloth or leaves (non-poisonous 
ones) over it and then sprinkling water over 
the rocks, The upper, or green part of 
the stalk should not be eaten. Its medical 
and chemical properties are nil, so it can 
be considered by the outdoor man as a food 
plant pure and simple. 

The air cells of the stalk give it great 
buoyancy so that it is used in the manufac 
ture of a cheap grade of life preservers, In 
making these the plant is gathered carefully 
so the outside shell be not broken, then it 
is cut into suitable lengths, tied tightly in 
bundles with the tying done at the ends to 
close, by compression, the little cells or 
tubes, and then covered with canvas, belt 
shaped. These life preservers are good as 
long as the tulle stalks are intact but they 
break when very dry, then water-soak and 
sink. 

A raft could easily be conS8tructed that 
would buoy a man up long enough to safely 
cross a stream or even a small lake in case 
of stress, and it might occasionally be us> 
ful in that way to the outdoor man if he 
were “shipwrecked” in the wilderness 











L. Schenk, St. Louis, Mo.—I would like 
to spend my next vacation on a typical cat 
tle or horse ranch in Wyoming or Montana. 
Are there any such at the present time? 
From the tone of some magazine articles, 
one would conclude not. However, about 
a year ago I saw what I believe were two 
genuine cowpunchers at Union Station. 
They wore flannel shirt, handkerchief 
(black) around the neck, plain broad Stet- 
son hat pushed up into a point, and high- 
heeled boots with spurs, I would like to 
stay at some ranch in Wyoming where there 
is good hunting. 

Answer.—The cattle and horse ranch of 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado is by no 
means a thing of the past. In fact they are 
just as characteristic as ever. Neither has 
the cowboy passed out of existence and 
probably never will, at least for centuries 
to come. The cowboy is not understood 
nor properly depicted by a great many writ- 
ers in the popular magazines. He is a quiet, 
inoffensive man, as much so as any other 
citizen, and does not carry his six-shooter 
at his belt for the purpose of self-defense 
against human intruders, as some suppose 
If you write to S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo., 
or Ned Frost, Cody, Wyo., you could prob- 
ably get in touch with a place possessing 
the features desired by you 

W. W. Humphreys, Mineral, Ill.—Can you 
inform me where I can obtain a map show 
ing the old emigrant trail from Omaha to 
San Francisco? 

Answer.—We 
at hand, but 
can supply it. 


have not the information 
perhaps some of our readers 


Alfred Hampe, New Braunfels, Tex.— 
What are Airedale Terriers mostly used for? 
What height and weight should they attain 
when full grown? Are there different kinds, 
as to size, of Airedale Terriers? 

Answer.—The Airedale Terrier is the 
best general-purpose dog in existence. He 
is used as a companion, house, watch and 
guard dog. He is very fond of children and 


a reliable protector of them. He makes a 
herd 
hunter when 
retrieve, also 


fine farm dog and can be 
like a Collie. He 
trained in that 


taught to 
is a fine 
line. He will 





hunt large or small game on land or in the 
water. .He can be taught and trained in 
any line that is desired of a dog. He is not 
a fighter but abundantly able to take care 
of himself when attacked. The standard 
weight is 45 lbs. for males and a little less 
for females and may run either a little over 
or under standard weight, which is not re- 
garded as very material. 


J. S. Fester, Montrose, Colo.—I would 
like to know the largest size buckshot I can 
use safely in a Winchester 12-gauge pump, 
full-choke. I have heard that as large buck- 
shot cannot be used jn a full-choke as in 
other bores 


Answer.—Take three buckshot of a size 
that will just go through the muzzle of your 
gun. You can use three layers of this size 
buckshot safely.’ To test your gun as tothe 
size of buckshot you can use, push a wad 
up to within %-inch of the muzzle of the 
gun; then lay three buckshot on that’of a 
size which will just go through the muzzie. 
This is the size buckshot for you to use in 
your gun. 


H. B. McLain, Ottumwa, Ia.—Your in- 
quiry was referred to Mr. W. F.. Kendrick 
of the Kendrick Pheasantries and Game As- 
sociation, who replied as follows: 


Answer.—“As to the proper feed for Chin- 
ese pheasants both old and young, will say 
that we are having an illustrated booklet 
printed, with instructions for feeding the 
old and the young pheasants for best results, 
including the setting and hatching of the 
eges and the brooding and rearing of the 
young to maturity, a copy of which we will 
send you. It will be on the lines of which 
we hatch and rear thousands of pheasants 
annually. In the meantime, feed your ma- 
tured birds similar foods as used in the mod- 
ern system of feeding poultry, with the ex- 
ception of feeding more meat. They are 
insectivorous birds and when confined need 
the meat to take the place of insects, worms, 
etc., gathered in the wild state. In the spring 
time pheasants confined prefer dandelions, 
roots and all, to most any vegetable, al- 
though we feed a variety of vegetables and 
grains and meat.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 





game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement.is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 
tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant 











What Becomes of the Carcass? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have often been 
confronted with an incident of the hills 
which has puzzled me very much. During 
my hunting experiences I have frequently 
run across tracks showing where a weasel 
had followed a cotton-tail rabbit and killed 
it (as evidenced by the disturbed condition 
of the snow and particles of rabbit fur found 
around the place of combat), and undoubted- 
ly carried it off somewhere, but what was 
done with the rabbit’s carcass I never could 
find out. At one time I did think I saw 
traces in the snow where the rabbit had 
been dragged by the weasel after having 
been killed, but later incidents showed no 
such trace of dragging. I have heard that 


a weasel will on sighting the rabbit on the 
snow burrow under the show and come up 
immediately underneath the rabbit, thereby 
securing his prey. I have, however, no au- 
thenticated instance of this habit. Now what 
I would like to know is this: Has any of 
your readers made a study of this proposi 
tion sufficiently to enlighten them as _ to 
what becomes of the rabbit after the weasel 
kills it? I have heard it said that whenever 
a weasel comes on the fresh track of a rab 
bit, it is goodbye rabbit, because the wease! 
invariably kills it. I hope that some of your 
readers can enlighten me on ths subject 
which I think will be of deep interest to all 
naturalists. HARRY PATTERSON 
Colorado, 


Feed for Wyoming Elk 


On Feb. 15th a meeting of representa- 
tive citizens of the Jackson's Hole country, 
Wyoming, met at Jackson and subscribed 
over $600 toward the feed and care of the 
20,000 elk estimated to be euffering or starv- 
ing in that state. The severe storms of the 
past winter left little grazing for the ani- 
mals, and the snow was so deep that it was 
almost impossible for the elk to move about, 





many becoming exhausted by the heavy trav- 
eling and unable to continue farther. 

The action of the Jackson meeting was 
certainly highly commendable, and within 
twenty-four hours after it adjourned, hay 
had been distributed at the points wher: 
the elk were in the greatest need. This ac 
tion will no doubt lead to a provision for 
the future in such emergencies by the stat: 






































goat, mountain sheep, elk, mu 
other important wild animals 
Kootenay district of that 
province. The initial act, as 
published officially in the 
British Columbia Gazette, 
takes the form of an order 
proclaiming an absolute 
closed season for ten years 
from Nov. 15, 1908, through 
out an area the boundaries of 
which are specifically defined 
Its southern line is 63 miies 
north of the international 
boundary, and its eastern 
boundary, Elk River, is 15. 
miles from the western 
boundary of Alberta, on the 
summit of the Continental 
Divide. 

The total area of the re 
gion which thus becomes an 
absolute game preserve, is 
about 450 square miles 
Roughly speaking, it is shap 
ed like two squares that over 
lap each other at the south 
eastern corner of one and the 
northwestern corner of the 
other. They include about 
three-fourths of the territory 
between the Elk and Bull 
rivers already known to the 
public as the “proposed Goai 
Mountain Park,” to which an 
important addition of elk and 
deer breeding grounds has 
been added on the northwest, 
on the headwaters of White 
River. and its tributary 
creeks. 

It is reasonably certain that 
of the grand mountain regions 
British Columbia there can not 


might be taken should include the reimburse- 
ment of the Jackson’s Hole settlers for the (officially) by the state. 
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British Columbia’s New Game Preserve 


By a proclamation of the lieutenant gov- equal area which is at 
ernor and executive council of 


of Wyoming and in any case whatever steps money and labor furnished to accomplish 
an important state work so far overlooked 


once so finely 
British Co- equipped with picturesque mountain and val- 
lumbia, dated Nov. 15, 1908, there was cre- ley scenery, and so richly 
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Map showing the location of the game preserve created by 
miles. The dotted lines show boundaries as first proposed 
British Columbia on Nov, 15, 1908. Area about 450 square 
in the whole petent sportsmen and guides at about 1,000 
of southern head. Of mountain sheep there is also an 
be found an abundant stock, a conservative 
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placing the total at not less than 200 head. 

Grizzly bears are abundant in the higher 
ranges, and it is safe to estimate the total 
number at from 40 to 50 individuals. Elk 
are yet scarce, and so are mule deer, both 
these species having been shot out almost 
to the point of extermination before the ex- 
isting elk-protection law was enacted. 

It is now quite certain that from this 
time henceforth, all the large game species 
of the protected area will steadily and rap- 
idly increase, Besides providing for the 
perpetual preservation of the picturesque 
goat and the lordly sheep—both of them 
species that are easily exterminated unless 
protected—the overflow of wild life from the 
new reservoir will perpetually stock the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The manner in which this important, and 
in many respects ideal, game preserve was 
brought into existence must be highly sat- 
isfactory to all sportsmen and zoiilogists 
who are interested in the perpetual pre- 
servation of important wild animal species. 
The creation of the preserve was suggested 
to the government of British Columbia in 
1906, by two American sportsmen who had 
visited the region and become deeply im- 
pressed by its character and its wild in- 
habitants. At that time there were no game 
preserves in British Columbia. For two 
years William T. Hornaday and John M. 
Phillips carried on by correspondence, and 
in the press, an active campaign of educa- 
tion and appeal in behalf of the proposed 
preserve. The cause quickly enlisted the 
active support of Warburton Pike, Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley and other well-known 
sportsmen of Victoria. The leading citi 
zens of Fernie, particularly Mayor W. W. 
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Tuttle, Hon. W. R. Ross, M. P., and J. B 
Turney, who made the cause their own, ren 
dered important service in its presentation 
to the government. The officers of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway, which holds title to 
some of the lands once under consideration, 
and particularly Mr. N. B. Dennis, were very 
friendly and helpful toward the proposal. 

On being convinced that the people of 
British Columbia really desired the proposed 
preserve, Premier McBride referred the mat 
ter to the provincial game warden, Mr. A 
Bryan Williams, for examination and a re 
port. In 1908 Mr. Williams made two long 
and laborious tours of inspection through 
the East Kootenay region, from Fernie to 
the White River country, and after a search- 
ing examination rendered a report. The ex- 
ecutive order published on Nov. 15th de- 
fines the boundaries of the now closed area 
as recommended by Mr. Williams, and it 
is highly satisfactory to all concerned. The 
southern quarter of the Phillipps-Hornaday 
proposition has been left out, but an im- 
portant elk and deer territory, in the White 
River country, kas been added on the north- 
west. All of the best goat and sheep coun- 
try, and incidentally the finest mountain 
scenery, has been retained. 

The government and the people of Brit 
ish Columbia are to be congratulated on 
having thus promptly and effectively cre 
ated for themselves, and for coming genera- 
tions, a game preserve that may fairly be 
called ideal. Although nothing is said in 
the executive order regarding the preserva 
tion of the forests of the protected area, it 
is reasonably certain that this important 
matter will receive timely attention. 


Information for Alaska Hunters 


Mr. L. L. Bales, of Seattle, the noted 
Alaska hunter and guide, has had so many 
inquires for information regarding the north 
country that he has forwarded to Outdoor 
Life a copy of a letter he recently sent to a 
friend, and it contains so much valuable in- 
formation for those contemplating Alaskan 
trips that we reproduce the greater part 
of it: 

You can write to any of the addresses 
given below. They are all competent and 





reliable. For grizzly bear on Kadiak Island, 
write Fred Goss, agent, A. C. Co., Kadiak, 
Alaska, outfits, guides, and schooners; L. L 
Bowers, deputy marshal, guides and schoon 
er, Kadiak, Alaska, 

Alaska Peninsula.~-Andrew Grosvold, 
outfitting station, outfits, schooners, guides, 
and camp help, Sand Point, Alaska; Capt 
Chas. Ross, guide, schooner and camp help, 
Unga, Alaska; Pete Larsen, guide, schooner 
and camp help, Unga, Alaska; John Gardner, 
guide, schooner and camp help, Unga, 
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Alaska; Mike Utecht, guide, schooner and 
camp help, Paloff Bay, via Sand Point, 
Alaska; Capt. Cunningham, Herendeen Bay, 
via Balboa Bay, Alaska Peninsula (Bering 
Sea side), guide, camp help and small boats. 

Guides’ wages are—Head guide, $10 per 
pay and expenses, This generally includes 
the use of a dory, or small boat. 
and (are 


Packers 


skinners generally hunters 
camp cook, 


Coasting schooner from $5 


good 
also), $5 per day and expenses; 
$2.50 per day. 
to $15 per day, owing to size of schooner 
and number in party. Head guides always 
select all camp help and assume all responsi- 
bility. As a rule competent and reliable 
guides on the Alaska Peninsula do not en- 
gage for less than sixty days, yet by cor 
respondence you may be able to make spe- 
cial rates. 

There are but two sections of Alaska ai 
the present time that would be advisable to 
hunt in for moose, viz., the upper Tanana 
Valley and the head of White River, near 
the boundary line between the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and the District of Alaska, and this 
is the only section easily accessible where 
horses could be used to advantage. 
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Kenai Peninsula is the other section for 
moose. Of course you know according to 
the new game law for Alaska, approved 
May 11, 1908, that you cannot hunt on the 
Kenai Peninsula without a registered guide. 
Their names and addresses can be secured 
from the government of Alaska, Juneau, 
Alaska, where you will also write for your 
hunting permits. 

Should you desire to correspond in re- 
gard to your moose hunt, write to the ad- 
dresses given below for full and complete 
information: 


Kenai Peninsula.—Brown and Hawkins, 
outfitters, guides and outfits, Seward, 
Alaska; W. A. MecNeilley, Hotel Seward, 


headquarters for sportsmen, Seward, Alaska; 
A. J. Herbert, headquarters for sportsmen, 
outfits, guides, camp help and small boats, 
Seldovia, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 

yuides on Kenai Peninsula will engage 
for thirty days—seldom less. 

I use the .30 U. S. Rimless Winchester 
rifle, box magazine and rifle butt plate with 
Sheard’s front sight, amd can heartily recom- 
mend them for all big game shooting in 
Alaska. 


Can Anyone Identify? 


Editor Outdoor Life:-— 
curios I 


Among my many 
specimen of an 
animal that has been given the name of the 
Rhrioskeretus by the natives of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This strange animal was shot 
by an American soldier in the wild moun- 
tainous region of the island of Luzon. It is 
about the size of a goat, covered with white 
hair, has a rather long tail, four legs with 
split hoofs, small ears that resemble some- 


have a mounted 


what the human ear, small mouth with wide 
spreading nostrils; but the most peculiar 
feature is the enormous cone-shaped head, 
which in its natural state is said to be 
filled with air which enables it to leap greal 
distances. As soon as I have some photo- 
graphs taken I will send you one, with the 
hope that some of the readers of your mag- 
azine may be able to identify it. 
New York. PETER GRUBER. 


Information Desired Concerning the Musk-Ox 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Knowing that your 
interesting magazine is widely read among 
the hunters, traders, trappers and guides of 
Alaska and the Arctic and sub-Arctic coun- 
tries, I have ventured to 
medium of seeking correct 


choose it as a 
information as 
to the present habitat and size of the musk- 
ox. Nearly all the recognized authorities 
on boreal fauna, including Allen, Hallock, 
Hanbury, Lydekker, Preble, Whitney, Horn- 


aday, and Sir John Richardson, limit its 
western range at the Mackenzie River. From 
time to time, during the past century the 
assertion has been made that musk-oxen 
may be found in Northern Alaska, but, in 
the absence of proof, the contention has 
been as often abandoned. 

L. L. who is wonderfully well 
posted on the subject of Alaskan mammals, 
is strongly of the opinion that musk-oxen 


Bales, 
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may be found in Alaska north of the Endi 
cott Range between the Colville and Mac 
kenzie rivers. Other statements have re- 
cently come to my attention confirming Mr. 
Bales’ opinion. It seems that no scientifi 
investigation has ever been made and that 
writers, and naturalists as well, have been 
quoting each other for one hundred years, 
without undertaking independent research. 

It would not be so strange that the 
Alaska musk-ox should have been over- 
looked, since some of the musk-ox’s prom- 
inent individualities, especially its size, are 
in doubt. For instance, Prof. Hornaday, in 
the New York Zoo Guide, places its weight 


Plain Talk on 


For ways that are queer and viewpoints 
that are dense the average legislator is an 
easy winner, Some few things he under- 
stands well enough to frame up a law of 
some kind on—usually a near-fit that some 
shrewd lawyer easily finds a way to “bust” 
by having it declared “unconstitutional” or 
something of the kind if it does not fit where 
he wants it to. 

It takes the game law subject to fit in 
nicely in the “freak” law scheme and every 
legislature spends good time and money in 
framing, discussing and even passing laws 
that, to any man at all familiar with game 
conditions and needs, look more like lobster 
pie dreams than anything even savoring of 
horse sense. The Washington legislature 
goes through this program every session, 
the present one being no exception, and it 
is hard to tell in the end which is the greater 
freak, the law or the man who introduced it! 

One law proposed in the Washington 
body this year would make it a crime to 
kill any deer “unless it had horns four 
inches long!” Ye gods! Has it come to 
pass that the hunter man must catch his 
deer and carefully measure its horns to see 
if they are “four inches long” before he can 
legally shoot at it? The idea behind this 
bill is to make the hunter more careful be- 
fore he shoots—a good idea in itself, but 
the way proposed to bring about a much-to- 
be-desired result is absolutely nonsensical 


and could never have been broached by a 
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“about 1,200 pounds,” probably followin 
Lydekker, the British museum authority 


who says it is two-thirds that of the Ame! 
ican bison. D. T. Hanbury, the well-known 
Arctic traveler and writer, gives the weight 
of a full grown male 579 pounds—less than 
half of Hornaday’s estimate!—and Han 
bury’s figures have been widely quoted 

I am deeply interested in the correct his- 
tory of the musk-ox and I trust that I shall 
hear from whalers, hunters an! other visi 
tors to Arctic Alaska, through your publica 
tion of this, and thereby be able to more 
definitely locate the Alaskan representa 
tives, if they do actually exist. 

Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER 


Game Laws 


man who knows anything at all about the 
out-of-doors and hunting conditions 
Another bill aimed at the same resuit 
would make the killing of one hunter by 
another through “mistake” 
charge of manslaughter. That bill is ra 
tional, sensible and to the point and is just 
what I have been advocating for years as a 
means of stopping these uncalled for “acci- 
dental” killings that happen every year in 


grounds fo 


the deer season. A ten-year term for con 
viction attached to this bill as a penalty 
would make a man think twice and look long 
enough to be sure before he fired at any ob- 
ject in the woods. I have always contended 
that a man has no business to be let loose 
with a gun unless he can hit what he shoots 
at, and I mean by that, a space as big as his 
hand at a hundred yards eight times out of 
ten. That is accurate shooting, though many 
men can do better. If a man can do this 
and knows he can do it, then there is no 
reason why any man should ever be killed 
“accidentally” except by the rare chance of 
being out of sight and still in line with a 
shot fired by some unknown. That kind of a 
killing is clearly accidental and there should 
be no punishment attached; but the killing 
that happens often in deer season is nearly 
always done by the fool with the gun who 
shoots pell-mell at “something moving” on 
the chance that it is game. Often it turns 
out to be a cow or a Ltorse and many times 
a brother hunter, and the man who “acci- 
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dentally” kills under these circumstances is 


no less guilty of criminal carelessness or 
even manslaughter, than the man who would 
invite you to smoke in a powder magazine. 

It is time lawmakers passed a law that 
would cover this subject sensibly as the 
manslaughter law of the Wash 
will do, but freak 


laws as this one calling for deer with horns 


proposed 


ington legislator such 
“four inches long” are not worth more than 
The 
whole subject should be in the hands of a 


a smile and a jest from any sane man. 


legislator, who is also a practical! sportsman, 
who knows from experience what the con- 
ditions require. 
, . a7 
And speaking of game laws reminds us 
that the 
game or 


average law designed to protect 
blunders 
what is 
required rather than a law of any use what- 


If a law is worth enacting it should 


fish is really a mass of 


and ignorance of the situation and 


ever, 
be so constructed as to give game a closed 
breeding season and then afterwards limit 
the killing season so that all the hunters 
together could not kill off than the 
number of the increase- 


more 
-indeed, 
there should be a surplus, in numbers, left 
each year for 


season's 


for stock nature takes toll 
constantly. 
laws do this? Not once in a 


hundred times, because they are framed and 


Do game 


put through usually by people with an ax 
to grind and the needs of the game are the 


last thing considered. Not one lawmaker in 


a hundred could tell when quails nest or 
when trout begin and finish spawning or 
when fawns are born—in short, anything 
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about 
makes 


vital but he goes right ahead 
laws to cover closed seasons 
when they should be open and opens them 
when they should be closed. 

Any hunter or fisherman who plays the 
outdoor game for the love of it could tell 
the legislator almost to a day when the nat- 
ural seasons open and close so it would noi 
be a hard matter to gather absolutely cor- 
rect average data concerning any wild spe- 
cies within a short time and a dis- 
interested, non-political commission of two 
or more men could soon produce an array 
of cold, hard facts concerning natural sea- 
sons for every bird and animal in any state 
in the union. This would be scientific, in- 
telligent work that would give a solid base 
to build a rational and sensible set of game 
laws on—laws that would protect and pre- 
serve the for all time—and 
once the laws were made they should stand 
and not be tinkered with by every man who 
has an ax to grind for his own personal 
needs or the needs of some political friend 

Laws built on the above lines, on solid 
facts, regardless of what any of us would 
like to have, would soon make game and 
fish an invaluable asset to any state which, 
if it had sense enough to keep clear of the 
fool un-American non-resident laws, would 
much as grain or timber or 
any other resource. 

We hope for these things to be brought 
about for the good of us all and for the 
future and pleasure of our children, 
but as long as politics are as rotten as they 
are nowadays it’s ten to one we take it out 
in waiting. EL COMANCHO. 


game 
and 


very 


game supply 


be worth as 


good 


Yaks to be Introduced into Canada 


We are indebted to Mr. J. A. McMahon 
for the following interesting clipping from 
a Canadian paper: 

“A small herd of yaks, a domestic animal 
new to this continent, but common in parts 
of Asia and northern will shortly 
be brought to Canada under charge of the 
Department of Agriculture, with a view to 
ascertaining their suitability for domestica- 
tion in the northern parts of this country. 
The suggestion that parts of Labrador and 
the Canadian hinterland might be suitable 
for yaks was made by Mr. Ernest Thomp- 


Europe, 


son Seton, the naturalist, during a visit to 
Ottawa time ago. The flesh of the 
yak is the same in flavor and texture as 
that of the common ox. It is somewhat 
like the buffalo, but has a docile temper. 
“Mr. Seton believed that it could be bred 
and domesticated throughout the whole 
northern belt of Canada, from Labrador to 
the Yukon, Over a year ago, while visit- 
ing the Duke of Bedford, who has a herd 
of yaks, Mr. Seton suggested that a few of 
them be sent to Canada for experiment. The 
Duke offered to give six of his herd to the 


some 




















A 





Canadian government, and his offer has 
been accepted. This experimental herd will 
be brought to the Central Experimentai 
Farm, and their numbers will be increased 
by fresh importations as soon as experience 
justifies it. 

“The yak’s chief habitat is in Thibet and 
the adjacent parts of Central Asia. Its hail 
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is long and covers in fringe style its 
flanks and shoulders. The yak rug is a nota- 
ble article of commerce. Yak milk is one 
of the chief articles of diet in Thibet. The 
yak does not like heat at all and is found 
in the summer season as high as 20,090 feei 
above the sea level. In Thibet it is both a 
wild and domesticated animal.” 


Some Cats! 


O. L. Jones of Matlock, Wash., probably 
holds the record for “cat luck,” 
how it happened: 

Not long ago he started after grouse near 
home accompanied by his bird dog which 
soon after “treed” something. Going up to 
it, Jones saw a big wildcat sitting quietly 
on a limb of the tree out of the dog’s reach. 
One shot got him and stirred up more cats 
that were higher up. Two more shots got 
them and the dog went over to a second 
tree near by where numbers four, five and 
six were killed the same way. Then Jones 
started home for a team to haul in his game 
and got three more cats on the way home. 
Coming back after these with the team, he 
got cat number ten from a near-by tree and 
on reaching home with his load happened 
to look back up the road and saw a cougar 
watching him, and one shot got this fellow, 
too! Record, eleven cats of different de- 


and here's 


nominations in eleven shots. Time, three 
or four hours. 

If anybody can beat this let him come 
out in the open and say so! Jones sees 
cats in every tree since then and is afraid 
to go home in the dark for fear it will rain 
cats; but he thinks time will cure even this 
inconvenience and he expects to buy another 
forty acres or so out of the bounties and 
price of the hides from his flock of cats 

The town of Matlock isn’t very big and 
there are plenty of woods handy for more 
cats, but they will probably hunt safer quar- 
ters: for Jones lives there and just now his 
barn walls are covered with cat skins and 
his gun is still handy and loaded. He thinks, 
himself, that ten wildcats and a cougar in 
three hours or so is fairly good hunting 
even for Matlock and Jones. 

EL COMANCHO 


To Exterminate Coyotes in the Northwest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t get to go 
on an “annual” trip, but enjoy the accounts 
of others’ in your valuable magazine. I 
have been traveling over eastern Washing: 
ton and eastern Oregon lately, and I find the 
people of the latter locality want a bounty 
on coyotes and other destructive “varmints.” 
Unless one goes over the country as I have 
he cannot see the urgent need of a bounty 
law. No wonder the prairie chicken and 
quail are becoming scarce in the above 
states, as the coyotes are so plentiful that 
wild game birds have very little chance to 
hatch a brood. Along the Des Chutes and 
John Day rivers the coyotes keep up a con- 
cert all over the country that indicates their 
great numbers. 

Ask the ranchers why they don’t raise 
poultry and eggs (eggs now 50 cents per 





dozen), and they answer, “We are tired of 
raising poultry for coyotes.” 

I have talked with ranchmen in different 
localities and they all seem to think it no 
use to try to raise even enough for home 
consumption as it doesn’t require long for 
one lone coyote to deplete a big bunch of 
poultry; so you can soon estimate the loss 
when coyotes are so plentiful. 

I have just completed a trip up through 
western Klickitat county, Washington, 
where they have an ideal poultry climate 
but during a trip from the Columbia river 
north for nearly thirty miles I could easily 
have packed all the poultry that I saw on 
the trip in one barrel. People just cannot 
raise poultry on account of the numerous 
coyotes. I talked with the ranchers, who 
gave me the same answers as their brother 
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ranchmen of 
coyotes.” 
While at Lyle I met the veteran hunter 
and trapper, “Charlie” Flick, who is ranch- 
ing near Lyle, Wash., up Major Creek Cafion 
I gained much information from him which 
set me to thinking. Charlie is a fellow that 
probably has put the 


eastern Oregon, “Too many 


more 
coyotes with the butt-end of his six-shooter 
than any man in the Northwest, as he has 
trapped and hunted from Chihuahua to the 
British possessions. 

- I asked 
poultry 
raise 


“quietus” on 


him why he did not 
raising, as the 
enough by many 
the demand. 


take up 
Northwest did not 
carloads to supply 
“cornerwise” 
and said, “Too much coyote.” I asked him 
why he didn’t catch them? 
he answered: 
use to trifle. 
head 


He looked at me 


“It doesn’t pay,” 
bounty. No 
We have a bounty of $1 per 
Klickitat county, but every 
dollar of it is just as good as wasted at pres- 
ent, for it trap for $1 per 
more 


“we need a big 
here in 
doesn’t pay to 


head, and the coyotes get 
every year. 


numerous 
What we need is a bounty oil 
$5 per head on every coyote killed. This 
will make the country clear of them in a 


very short time.” I told him, “that would 
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amount to quite a sum if all the coyotes 
were presented at once.” “Yes,” Mr. Flick 
answered, “but the people of Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington pay more money out in one 
year for eggs and poultry shipped from 
other states than would rid their own coun- 
try of the ‘varmints’ and then get a supply 
from their own states at a less cost.” 

I believe it would be a profitable venture 
for Oregon, Idaho and Washington to place 
a $5 bounty on the coyote and rid the coun- 
try of them for good. 

I believe a bill is now up for hearing 
at Salem for a state bounty on coyotes but 
I have not learned the amount, which is an 
important feature. I would like to see every 
reader of valuable magazine in the 
states mentioned above to ask their repre- 
sentatives to help exterminate these pests 
that hinder poultry raising in the North- 
west, and then the nests of our game birds 
would not be molested, and we would soon, 
with right, closed-season laws, not come 
home with an empty game bag after a day 
afield. Let everybody, join in getting our 
lawmakers to put on a price that will ex 
terminate the coyotes. F. W. HARPER. 

Oregon. 


your 


Live Game Exhibit at the A.-Y.-P. Exposition 


The Washington state commission has 
appropriated $5,000 as a nucleus of a fund 
for the installation of a live game exhibit at 
the AlaskKa-Yukon-Pacific Exposition which 
will be held at Seattle this year, and named 
Mr. A. W. Lewis as director of the exhibit 
Mr. Lewis writes that he has already been 


pledged the codperation of the commission- 
ers of several states, and that “this exhibit, 
if my plans carry out, will be one of the 
greatest features of interest connected with 
our enterprise, and is without precedent, be- 
cause no previous Exposition has had an ex- 
hibit of live game.” 


Do Deer Bellow? 


Editor Outdoor 
ern “atmosphere” 


Life:—The breezy west- 
of your magazine, drawn 
largely from the actual experience of those 
who have “been there,” 
great attraction 
facts we 


has always held a 
for the writer As it is 
I herewith offer my obser 
vations bearing on the question, “Do deer 


want, 


bellow?” They prove to my satisfaction that 
they can bellow, at least. A few years since, 
Elephant Mountain, in 
Brewster courty, Texas, and shot down a 
buck, which regained his feet and escaped 
to the “breaks.” The next with the 


I was hunting on 


day, 


keeper of the pack of bear and lion dogs 
on the ranch, we went after the deer, with 
a slow “trailer,” and after trailing for sev- 
eral hundred yards the deer was found in 
a rocky ravine, enveloped in thick brush, 
not dead but unable to rise. When the dog 
approached it, I was on a knoll, overlook- 
ing the spot and the man who had the dog 
in charge was near the ravine but unable 
to see through the thick brush. That deer 


gave vent to a “bellow” or roar, which so 
frightened the man that he ran and refused 
to approach after being assured by me that 
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I could see the deer. The noise closely 
resembled the roar of a charging bear fa 
miliar to some of your readers, and that is 
what this old experienced man thought it 
was. 

An antelope shot down by the 
having been hit in the ham (but the con- 
cussion involved the loin), in attempting to 
regain its feet which it afterwards did, and 
ran quite a ways, gave vent to a distinct 
bawl 


writer, 


or bellow. This, though there was 
neither dog nor man near. 
A large blacktail (mule) buck, having 


been shot down by a loin shot in Routt 
county, by the writer, when approached, in a 
perfect fury, attempted to regain his feet 
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and charge, which he partially did, but in 
the act he emitted a similar bellow or 
I may passing that there 
“bawl” “coming” from one of us, as I 
left my rifle several feet 
proached knife in hand to cut his throat, 

If bucks bellow when fighting, | 
to the opinion that it proceeds from great 
rage and severe punishment, perhaps death 
wounds, as the given instances prove that 
they can and do bellow. 

Let us have more from the “Beentheres,”’ 


roar 
add in was a 
had 
and 


away ap- 


incline 


on practical and interesting subjects, as 
there are more things “under the sun” than 
have ever been “dreamed of” in the “philos 
ophy” of the most experienced. 

Texas, H. S. MORAN 


Another Account of the Continuous Alaskan Tragedy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
issue, On page 195, is an article entitled 
“Game Slaughter in Alaska.” Now I have 
every reason to believe in the truth of that 
article, as a case very similar to that one 
came under my observation on my Way oul 
of Susitna, where I was froze in last fall. 
As my partner and I had to “mush” 
(walk) out we took the ship Santa Clara 
from Seward on the night of Nov. 4, 1908. 
We arrived at Valdez next day and had to 
lay over there nearly 36 hours for mail, so 
my partner and I took our meals ashore at 
Valdez where we were served choice venison 
loin chops for 35c per meal. I counted fif- 
teen fine fat dressed venison hanging up 
in one meat market, for sale at the nominal 
figure of 8 cents per pound. I should make 
a guess that about 200 was the visible sup- 
ply of venison in the market in Valdez at 


that time. No effort seemed to be 
the authorities there to curtail the sale of 
this meat or to discourage the importing of 
so many venison, which 
from the vicinity of Juneau, Alaska. 

On our way from Valdez to Seattle we 
stopped at Hadley to load ore for the smel 
ter at Tacoma. Upon going ashore to 
stretch our legs I noticed a man with a fine 
dressed venison for sale and asked him how 
much the price was. $1.25 
buy that one. Imagine my surprise at this 
figure, but the worst was yet to come, when 
he said he would furnish all | 
that figure. Now a good game warden, by 
keeping his eyes open and his mouth shut, 
could land that gentleman in McNiel’s Island 
in jig time. These statements can be veri- 
fied if necessary. H. H. SIMPSON. 

California, 


made by 


were all shipped 


He said would 


wanted at 


Another Appeal for Winter Care of Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What is being or 
can be done to save the game? 

The snow is now (Jan. 4) four feet deep 
and lots of the game is still here, with no 
feed for them. One can on snowshoes or 
skis go alongside of grown elk, easily. They 
cannot last long with such winters as this, 
and it’s very likely a great number will die 
before spring. One can see only the heads 
of the elk a short distance from them, and 
usually we have from one to two feet of 
snow later on. 


It does no good to arrest some settler 
for killing a piece of meat in summer for 
his family, then allow hundreds of elk, deer 
and antelope to perish in winter. The big 
game winter ranges have been so largely 
taken up by settlers that the time has ar- 
rived for hay or feed of some kind to be 
provided and feed stations established in 
different places if the wild game is to be 
saved in the future. Not another winter 
should pass without some preparations hav- 
ing been made for the care of elk. Most 
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all the deer and antelope went out before 
the heavy storms. 
I suggest that hereafter hay be raised, 


baled and hauled to feed stations where 
the elk can partly winter on ridges, 
Wyoming. B. F. BONDURANT. 


To Stop the Selling of Elk Teeth 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In days gone by, 
in South Africa when diamond mining was 
in its infancy and when it was struggling 
to assume the position it now holds as the 
most important industry of South Africa, it 
was found that workmen caused great loss 
to the diamond mine operators through 
theft, and it was finally found necessary to 
pass a law which made illicit the buying 
of any diamonds uncut which had not been 
previously registered and the possessor of 
which did not have with the diamond a cer 


A “Unique” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On January 23rd 
I went out to La Patera, a salt marsh about 
ten miles from Santa Barbara, on a duck 
hunt. On my way down to the swamp I met 
a young fellow about eighteen years of age, 
who accompanied me the rest of the way. 
After the evening flight of duck had passed 
and it had become quite dark, I shouldered 
my gun and started back to where my com- 
panion had stationed himself. In front of 
the place was an open sheet of shallow 
water, about forty yards across. As I stepped 
into the water I was startled by a flash of 
light and a loud report, and I felt a sharp 


tificate of registration and particularly au- 
thorizing his possession of the stone. The 
law was made to meet an emergency and 


* was found adequate, and with the present 


demand for elk teeth in this country, we 
must meet an emergency, and the present 
laws are inadequate, and we must make it 
not only in one state but in every state in 
this union, a felony for elk teeth to be of- 
fered for sale, and then we will be able to 
stop the wanton destruction that is now go- 
ing on of these noble animals. 
Washington. A. W. LEWIS. 


Experience 


sting in both of my legs. For a second I 
was dumfounded and then began angrily 
shouting the important fact to the shooter 
that I was not a duck, and several other 
homely truths. He apologized profusely, 
saying that he had seen a duck light in the 
water a moment before, and, seeing my 
shadow moving across the water as I ap 
proached, had supposed it was the duck, 
and let loose at it. It was too dark for him 
to see me. Luckily the greater part of the 
charge of No. 4’s hit the water directly in 
front of me and the two stray ones that 
struck me did me no harm. 


California. J. J. HUBEL. 


Col. Patterson’s Lion Story Verified 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to say a 
word concerning Mr. Carpenter’s story of 
the man-eating lions and Captain Macnab’s 
quotation in your issue of February from 
Col. Patterson’s book describing his experi- 
ences in South Africa. I know that Col. Pat- 
terson’s story is true. I was in Matebele- 
land, Rhodesia, at the time this took place 
and there was almost daily someone coming 
down to Buluwayo through the port of Beira, 
Portugese East Africa, from Mombossa, and 
the story was told to me in 1900 by a man 
who was on the railroad work in Uganda at 
that time. Lion tragedies were so common 
in that country we paid very little atten- 
tion to the story but no one ever doubted it. 


I am hoping before long to be able to 
send you a story of my experience with 
lions in South Africa if I can snatch an hour 
or two from my duties which are at present 
very arduous. 

The character of the lion is one well 
worth studying and during eleven years in 
South Africa I was able to form some fairly 
accurate conclusions regarding this animal. 

A great many lion hunters are prone to 
exaggeration and common-place conditions 
around the killing of a lion are often magni- 
fied into dramatic situations; this may ac- 
count for the incredulity of some of your 
readers, 


As a matter of fact I know of occur- 
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rences in South Africa which were more 
thrilling and tragic, if such a thing could be 
possible, than even the story of Col. Patter- 
son, describing the awful experiences of the 


workmen on the Uganda railway, and short- 
ly I shall give you a description of these 
incidents of which I have knowledge. 


Washington. A. W. LEWIS. 


Game Notes 


Mr. H. G. Thomas, state game commis- 
sioner of Vermont, writes: “There were 
2,205 deer legally killed in Vermont during 
the six days open season (1908) and about 
500 unlawfully killed.” 

We understand that the Biological De- 
partment of the United States government 
is about to issue another pamphlet on the 
farming of fur-bearing animals. The deple- 
tion of the natural wild game of America, 
and the great demand for it and high prices, 
is causing a great interest in this line. The 
game farms that have been started by peo- 
ple familiar with the habits of the birds 
and animals are said to have been eminent 
ly successful financially, making much 
greater profits than’in any other one line of 
breeding. 

From a perusal of the annual report of 
Walter R. Welch, fish, game and fire com- 
missioner of Santa Cruz Co., Calif., it ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Welch has had a very 
busy year and done a large amount of val- 
uable work, One item of Mr. Welch’s re- 
port is especially noteworthy, and gives a 
cue for emulation: “I have been able to 
interest several hundred boys, between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, in the cause 
of fish, game, song bird and forest protec- 
tion. These boys have become members of 
the California Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation. Each boy has been supplied with 
a suitable membership card, and appropri 
ate button.” 


The fourth annual convention of the 
American Breeders’ Association, held re- 
cently in Washington, D. C., among other 
things resolved “that the American Breed 
ers’ Association urge upon the attention of 
Congress, of state legislatures, sportsmen’s 
societies and private parties the preserva- 
tion of the American bison, the various mem- 
bers of the deer family, mountain sheep, 
arctic foxes, grouse, pheasants, quail and 
other animals and birds and the carrying 
out of experiments to determine their wide 
use on lands not especially suited to do- 
mestic species, and the determination of 
their value in the foundation of hybrid ani- 


mals designed for production under wild and 
semi-domestic conditions.” 


Outdoor Life acknowledges with pleas- 
ure the receipt of a copy of the annual re- 
port of D. C. Nowlen, state game warden 
of Wyoming, and of that of D. E. Farr, state 
game and fish commissioner of Colorado. 
These reports are both very interesting and 
finely illustrated and give a résumé of the 
work done in two of the most important 
game states of the Union. 

From the annual report of the commis- 
sioner of fisheries and game of Indiana we 
learn that during Mr. S'weeney’s incumbency 
of the office he has made 691 convictions 
for violations of the fish and game laws and 
has distributed 7,427 Hungarian partridges, 
862 Mongolian pheasants, 500 Alabama 
quail and 93 settings of Mongolian pheas 
ant’s eggs; established more than 100 game 
preserves and is stocking them with fine 
imported game, well calculated to thrive in 
Indiana, and deposited in the waters of 
northern Indiana in the last two years, $320,- 
000 worth of game fish. The report com- 
prises 1,116 pages. 

Mr. J. M. Thralls of Kansas has sent us 
a clipping detailing thirty-four fatalaties in 
the Oklahoma game field the past season, 
and comments: “I notice you do not pub- 
lish the open and closed season on men, or 
when it is unlawful to kill your companion; 
unless it goes without publication that one 
may kill his friend and not be prosecuted 
in the open season for other game.” 

In your issue of February appeared a 
very interesting article by Mr. Shelton de- 
scribing a bear hunt in the Bitter Root 
Mountains. I most heartily coincide with 
your note on page 156 to the effect that “the 
trapping of any animal, except those whose 
death is desired for the depredations they 
cause, is both unsportsmanlike and inhu- 
man.” To catch an animal in a trap and 
then shoot him down is too much like shoot- 
ing a cow in a barnyard and smacks too 
much of the butcher’s shambles to suit the 
average sportsman.—“Ben Hur” (Illinois.) 









































Interscholastic Rifle Match 


An interesting competition for school- 
boys has been arranged by the executive 
committee of the National rifle Association. 
It will be known as the “Interscholastic 
Rifle Match” and wili be for the Interschool 
gallery championship of the United States, 
to be shot this year for the first time. The 
match will be shot on the galleries of the 
various schools which enter, the shooting 
taking place on any date between April 
12th and 24th. It will be open to teams of 
ten pupils from any public school, prepara- 
tory high school or private school, not con- 
ferring degrees. Where the school has a 
club affiliated with the National Rifle Asso 
ciation no entrance fee will be charged. 
Other schools may enter teams on the pay- 
ment of $2. The distance will be fifty feet 
and the N. R. A. target with a one-inch 
bullseye will be supplied by the N. R. A. 


Each string will consist of five shots, and 
ten shots will be fired in a standing position, 
and ten in a prone position, with two sight 
ing shots for each position. Any .22 caliber 
rifle may be used which has sights in front 
of the hammer; any ammunition may be 
used. The competition is open to bona-fide 


scholars only and a certificate to this effect ; 


must be filed with Lieut. Albert S. Jones, 
secretary of the N. R. A., Washington, D. C., 
which organization will designate a judge 
to represent it at each school. The prize 
will be a handsome new “championship 
trophy,” to be held by the winning school 
for one year, and medals to the individuai 
members of the teams‘ The National Rifle 
Association now has affiliated with it about 
thirty-five schoolboy clubs, all of which are 
expected to enter the contest. 


Better Bear Dens in Zoos and Parks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Regarding beai 
pits in public parks and zoos, I would calli 
attention to the fact that no provision is 
made for a sleeping den above the level of 
the pit, which is usually of cement. This 
being washed out daily keeps it damp and 


cold, which gives the bears rheumatism and 

distemper. They should have a dry bed at 

least four feet above the floors, to one side 

of the pit. (Bears never soil their sleep- 

ing quarters.) L. L. BALES. 
Washington. 


Cause of Deformities in Fish 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
photograph of deformed fish in the Febru- 
ary number of Outdoor Life by Mr. C. E. 
Hedges of Helena, Mont., and the most like. 
ly cause of this deformity in trout, I will 
say that some trout are born with curved 
spines, spiral spines, double heads, and 
others regular “Siamese twins,” with jusi 
a little tissue holding them together. Prac- 
tically all those die in a few days after the 
umbilical or food sack is absorbed, except 
a few like the one shown in the photograph 
and those that have the side-kink, I have 


raised several of the spiral curved ones, and 
they would be as strong and as healthy as 
any of the best-formed ones when planted. 

As to the cause of these deformities, I 
think that I may safely say that 80 to 90%, 
is caused by careless hatching, rough hand- 
ling, ete., during the egg or incubation pe- 
riod. As a matter of course nearly all fish 
culturists watch the development of the 
embryo through different stages, and I be- 
lieve that every egg that is taken up with 
the fingers and held for a short time is in- 
sured its death warrant or deformity, ow- 
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ing to the fact that the temperature rises 
to almost blood heat on that egg between 
the fingers. After the inspection is over the 
egg is dropped or thrown back into the 
basket or tray from which it was taken, the 
temperature of which may be anywhere 
from 35° to 50° Fahrenheit. The sudden 
change of temperature is fatal almost every 
time and the dropping of the egg into the 
water will make it doubly sure of one or 
the other, viz., death or deformity. 
Nevada. G. C, THOMAS’ 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
February number of Outdoor Life a photo- 
graph of a trout that is plainly deformed— 
showing a curvature of the spine, which 
occurs very frequently in the artificial prop- 
agation of trout. We find very often in our 
trout hatcheries all manner of deformities 
—fish with two heads and even at times 
fish with three heads, and what we call 
“Siamese twins,” with just their stomachs 
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grown together. But these serious deformi 
ties never live beyond the time to begin 
feeding as they cannot get around to feed, 
and consequently starve to death when very 
young. 

It is only the slight deformities, such 
as a crooked spine or a hunchback, that are 
enabled to get around and feed. This class 
of deformities we find very frequently at 
our spawning stations, where we handl 
thousands of large trout. Under no circum 
stances could a large trout be injured to 
cause the deformity shown in your photo- 
graph, and live. The fish positively was 
born or hatched with the deformity as 
shown. Fish culturists have the opportun 
ity to observe these conditions very closely 
in the modern fish hatcheries, and usuall: 
have specimens preserved for inspection 

W. S. KINCAID, 
General Superintendent State Fish Hatch 
eries, Colorado, 


Art and Science Museum for Louisville 


Through the initiative of our valued con- 
tributor, Mr. Brent Altsheler, an association 
has been formed in Louisville, Ky., with the 
endorsement of over 100 prominent citizens, 
for the purpose of founding an art and sci 
ence museum, with ample provision for the 
accommodation of mounted specimens of 


birds and mammals, fossils, etc. This is one 


of the very best means to the popular edu- 
cation in these interesting subjects, and the 
proposed museum should be supported heart- 
ily, and no doubt will be, by the public- 


spirited citizens of Louisville. 


THE TIMBERDOODLE BIRD. 


The Woodcock. 


When the rallying horn of autumn winds o’er hills and dales, 
Sent the golden leaves a-dancing down the poplar swales, 
And the rosy breasted bluebirds in belated bands, 

In maples held a sweet debate on southward plans; 

Then within a sunlit tangle filled with woodsy hush, 

Were you startled by a sudden whirling, whistling rush, 
That all the hunter’s blood within you swiftly stirred ?— 
‘Twas the timberdoodle, timberdoadle bird you heard, 

*Twas the timberdoodle, timberdoodle bird. 


When the yellow-throated mellow-noted meadow lark, 

Sang “Sweetheart See Me” through the day and after dark, 
Near the musky, dusky woodlands on some warm May night, 
Perhaps you caught the love song of that long-billed wight, 
Like a mottled rocket spiralling his way aloft, 

While down the sky came pouring liquid pleadings soft, 
The time, the witching love-song, all your being stirred— 
‘T'was the timberdoodle, timberdoodle bird you heard, 

"Twas the timberdoodle, timberdoodle bird. 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 


Cc. R. J., West Newton, Pa.—I would like 
to have your advice on starting a breeding 
kennel in this part of the country. We are 
only thirty-three miles from Pittsburg and I 
think we ought to be able to sell some of our 
stock close to home. I want to know whether 
it would pay to devote my entire time to 
dogs. My intention is to keep about ten 
different breeds; say, two bitches and one 
stud dog of a kind. I am not much posted 
on handling dogs but think I can learn by 
practice. We have a good deal of game in 
this vicinity and that would help some. 
About what does it cost to feed a dog for 
one year—medium size dog? 


Answer.—A person not familiar with dogs 
had best not enter into their breeding on 
too large a scale at the start. This, like 
other matters, must be studied to some ex- 
tent to be successful, I would advise a start 
with not more than two breeds and in course 
of time add others if you find it a paying 
venture. If you think of breeding and train- 
ing bird dogs you should have a copy of 
The Amateur Trainer, wherein all is made 
quite plain and easy to follow by the merest 
novice. The cost of keeping a dog varies 
considerably and cannot be definitely stated 
—all depends on the cost of food stuffs in 
any particular locality. In a recent ‘letter 
from a sportsman at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
to this writer, he makes the astounding as- 
sertion that his two dogs cost him for feed 
alone the fabulous sum of $28 per month; a 
simple bone for the dogs to gnaw on cost 
ing him 20 cents. At a reasonable cost of 
food stuffs a dog of medium size should be 
kept at not to exceed $2 per month. 


R. O. L., Rochester, N. Y.—I have a 
pointer dog four years old, who for some 
time past has had a bunch on his neck. It 
seems to be rather hard and will move upand 


down without pain and the dog likes to have 
me rub it. Do you advise going to a veterin- 
arian about it or can it be cured without 
medicine? It’s a valuable dog; never knew 
his full worth till last fall when working on 
game in fine style and therefore would hate 
to lose him. 


Answer.—This is not an unusual occur- 
rence, Many dogs, especially puppies, have 
such bunches or lumps on the neck and this 
in itseli is not a bad thing to come on but 
must be attended to before blood poisoning 
sets in, resulting in ultimate death. Make 
an incision on under side to allow contents 
—a watery, blood-stained matter—to drain 


off without much pressing, and keep it open 
so long as it fills, then let it heal and all is 
over. 


F. T. M., New York.—Permit me to ask 
you for advice in a matter that gives me 
much annoyance and I am unable to over- 
come. Have three bird dogs, fine ones, and 
must keep them in kennel most of the time. 
My trouble is—they are uncleanly and soil 
all parts of the floor, making it very dis- 
agreeable, as by rolling in play all the dogs 
are constantly soiling their coats. I use 
clean straw and must renew the litter each 
day, which makes it expensive. Can you sug- 
gest a way to remedy this? 

Answer.—By nature dogs are cleanly and 
will not soil their bed or kennel if to be 
avoided. Being shut up in a small place may 
be the cause of trouble as stated. However, 
even in a small kennel this can be regu- 
lated as follows: Thoroughly clean out the 
place and scrub; in one corner bore some 
holes into floor and spread sawdust over 
this part only; litter the rest of space with 
clean straw and besprinkle this with some 
strong disinfectant. Turn in the dogs. At 
once one or more will go to sawdust por- 
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tion and “wet’”—this done the ice is broken 
and henceforth all the dogs will use this 
part only as retiring place, leaving the re- 
mainder perfectly clean. 


L, O. P., Spokane, Wash.—Sone months 
ago I received a copy of The Amateur 
Trainer and am much pleased with results 
obtained from it. In two weeks I could 
make my dog do anything but hold and stay 
close in. The reason he flushes is, I think, 
that there are quail close to the house and 
the pup spends part of the time each day 
hunting them by himself. If I keep him 
tied up he gets very restless, ugly, and 
would eat a stranger up, but will make 
friends with anyone having a gun away from 
home. What is to be done in such a case? 


Answer.—It’s detrimental to allow a bird 
dog to roam and go self-hunting. Not be- 
ing restricted he gets in all sorts of mis- 
chief. Keeping at home is the only remedy. 
To give ample exercise arrange a trolly in 
the yard by driving two stakes into ground 
without projecting; fasten a strong wire to 
top of posts and on this slip a ring to slide 
on; to this snap the chain and the dog can 
run up and down the full length of wire. 
Within a few days he will learn the extent 
of run and chase up and down the full 
length for hours at a time, then be content 
and restful. 

H. V., Vanceburg, Ky.—I have a pointer 
that is a puzzle to me and would like opin 
ion as to what course to pursue. He is well 
bred and a bundle of muscles to start on. I 
raised him from a puppy and he is now 
three years old. Sometimes he will work 
as nice for me as any dog could and the next 
day flush everything he comes to, He is a 
very strong dog and full of ambition and 
hunts like the wind. I have whipped him 
till I got ashamed of myself—all no use. 
What to do? 


Answer.—Not an unusual case—dog must 
be made obedient by use of the force collar. 
Doubtless this dog ranges out too far from 
you and then does as he pleases. Get a 
force collar, attach to it a cord (44-inch rope) 
forty feet long and let him hunt with it on. 
From time to time step on trailing cord with 
order simultaneously given to “charge” or 
come in, as you prefer, then order on but 
repeat often till he finds that the order is 
followed instantly with pain, hence observe 
the order implicitly. When this goes well 
you have him in hand and can drop him 
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at any juncture, thus preventing him from 
flushing the birds. 


I. O. K., Juarez, Mex.—I have a pointer 
seven years old who has evidently gone to- 
tally blind. I brought him here some two 
years ago from Texas. This is a very dry 
climate and the sun shines intensely hot. 
My own eyes have been very much affected 
by it, and perhaps that is the trouble with 
my dog. Is there any remedy in such a 
case? 

Answer.—If but temporarily injured and 
the sight not destroyed by the glare of sun 
light, the trouble may be overcome gradually 
by placing the dog in a dark room, bathing 
the eyes frequently per day with luke-warm 
water and applying an efficient eye lotion 
In course of a week improvement should be 
noticed—if sensitive to light. Then light 
should be let into room very gradually, more 
and more each day, till recovered. Feed very 
lightly on easily-digested food, such as fresh 
milk with bread and vegetables, avoiding 
meat, and exercise each day. 


H. G., Loraine, Ohio.—My collie is of 
very playful disposition and has the bad 
habit of putting his feet on me—mud or no 
mud. Have slapped him often and for a 
while he quits it but then forgets and again 
jumps on me as well as others that come 
to the house. 
to overcome the fault I would certainly ap- 
preciate it highly. 

Answer.—Most all friendly dogs do so 
is the fault of owner but very easily over- 
come merely by stepping upon the dog’s 
hind toes lightly, but sufficiently firm to 
cause some pain at the moment he rises up 
to place his feet upon you. A few repeti- 
tions will suffice. Get your friend to do 
likewise—no danger of a bite. It will not 
cow a dog but merely teach instantly that 
rain is in store for him in case of too great 
ar intimacy. 


If you can advise me how 


L. E. S., Lincoln, Neb.—I have a four 
months-old cross-bred pup and want to raise 
him for a duck dog. It is a cross between 
a water spaniel and Irish setter. Can I also 
train him for hunting quail and prairie 
chickens? 

Answer.—Should make a fairly good duck 
dog but hardly worth while making a “point 
ing” dog of—lacks pointing instinct to a de 
gree. A straight-bred pup would be by far 
preferable for either purpose. 
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Announcement 


Chauncey Thomas has been engaged by 
the management of “Outdoor Life” to write 
a series of scientific articles for this maga- 
zine on subjects of interest to those who use 
guns. Most of the matter appearing in sport- 
ing publications are from the practical stand- 
point; usually reports and discussions: of 
actual experiments, and but little ever ap 
pears concerning the fundamental laws that, 
if more widely understood, would not only 
prevent much useless work and controversy, 
but would be a material aid in developing 
the gun in its various forms of revolver, 
pistol, rifle, shotgun and cannon into a fa 
more effective weapon 

Mr. Thomas is a native of Colorado and 
is the best-known writer of this state. His 
work, mostly fiction at first and later articles 
of more serious import, on financial and 
scientific subjects, has appeared in the past 
ten years in many publications not only of 
this country but of England, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand 

As an experiment he wrote severa) 


sketches for “Outdoor Life’ under the nom 
de-plume of “Grizzly,” and as they attracted 
immediate response the editor has arranged 
with him for a series of articles, two of 
which have already appeared—“The Flight 
of a Bullet” and “The Killing Power of a 
Bullet’—in recent numbers, and “The Recoil 
of a Gun” will be found in this number. 

As Mr. Thomas himself phrased it his 
“articles will be to actual shooting what 
geometry is to surveying or navigation, or 
mechanics to machinery; the fundamental 
laws of Nature (as we know them) that 
govern but which in actual practice man 
never can hope to carry to perfection. I 
shall try to write solely from the layman's 
standpoint and avoid as far as possible 
strictly technical terms that are perhaps too 
limited and rigid in their meaning for popu 
lar reading.” 

The editor believes that these articles 
are breaking new ground in a publication 
like “Outdoor Life” and hopes that they 
will be of interest and value to its readers. 


The Recoil of a Gun 


Chauncey Thomas 


A gun shoots just as hard at one end 
as it does at the other; and a iight gun 
does not recoil any harder than does a 
heavy gun. Because of certain laws of mo- 
tion a man feels a light body moving fast 
more than he does a heavy body moving 
slowly; that is, he feels the “kick” of the 
bullet more than the kick of a light gun, 
and the kick of a light gun more than the 
kick of a heavy gun, although the energy 
in bullet, light gun and heavy gun, that is, 
in foot-pounds striking force, is the same 
in all three. 

“Action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite directions.” If we take the 


flight of the bullet from the cartridge cham- 
ber to just free of the muzzle as the “ac 
tion,” then the recoil of the gun (that is, 
the pressure, or energy expended, on the 
rear of the cartridge chamber), is the “re- 
action.” Or if we choose to take the recoil 
of the gun as the “action,” then the move- 
ment of the bullet is the “reaction,” and 
the two, the energy of the bullet and of the 
gun, “are always equal and in opposite di- 
rections.” 

To anyone acquainted with the laws of 
physics the above needs no further explana- 
tion. But as laymen gun cranks it might 
be well to see why the bullet kills a man, 
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why the light gun raises a “black and blue” 
(it is usually yellow and green, by the way) 
mark on his shoulder, while the heavy gun 
causes him no inconvenience whatever, al- 
though each strikes with the same force. 
Also, why a recoil pad apparently reduces 
the recoil of a gun. Some of these things 
we can explain to a certain extent and some 
we can not explain at all, but just illustrate 
how they act under different circumstances, 
and between the two we can (not reduce 
but) lengthen the recoil of a gun and so 
make it more bearable. The whole subject 
of recoil is first cousin to “killing power’ 
as “killing power” is nothing but the recoil 
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spring back the board, that when the ham 
mer blow is heavy enough to bend the board 
and slow enough to give the board the time 
it requires to bend, that the board springs 
back and the wood under the nail is not 
injured, but that when the blow is delivered 
in less time than the board requires to bend 
that the board does not bend and that the 
wood under the nail is torn apart in just 
the proportion to the power of the blow 
down to the point where the blow has not 
enough power to tear apart the grain of the 
wood. In this case we find that even the 
springy board acts practically as a solid 
body and that the very light blow sort of 
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A GUN WITH NO RECOIL—Let D be the 





barrel open at each end, A the bullet, B the 


powder chamber, C a plunger or plug. of any shape just so it fits the bore of the gun, E the 
stock. Say the barrel D with stock E weigh five pounds and be strong enough to safely with- 
stand the load. Let bullet (A) weigh 1,000 grains and powder (B) 100 grains of cordite. Let 
C weigh five pounds. When fired the energy exerted on A and C are equal but as A (the bul- 
let) is thirty-five times lighter in weight than C it (A) will travel faster than C according as 
velocity is increased by the square of the energy but only directly as to mass (i. e.—1 to 35) 


A and C will both be driven of barrel D but 


no pressure will be exerted at E—hence no re- 


coil on the human shoulder at E. A may travel 1,000 yards (more or less) but C being heav- 
ier, will only go a few yards to the rear (in the opposite direction from A. of course) and 
the recoil that in a solid-breach gun would be inflicted on the human shoulder at E will be 
used up in friction on the ground, air, etc., that stops C. This diagram is meant only as an 


illustration of the basic principles involved in 


recoil and how it is possible, in theory, at 


least, to render a gun free from recoil as felt by a human shoulder, no matter what the 
weight or the load of a gun, In practice, of course, many other things are to be considered 
(such as reloading) and because the exact adjustment could not be secured between A and 
C because of friction in D some recoil would be felt at E if A escape from the barrel before C 


did; on the other hand, there would not only be no recoil at E but a movement forward 


away 


from the shoulder, if C escaped before A did. To have a recuil of O (zero) at E both A and C 
would have to escape from D at the same instant and the friction of A and C on D be equal 
Such a gun would shoot just “as hard” as if C were a solid part of D. as C is moved by the 


energy that otherwise would be exerted at E 


energy exerted on A, 


and in no way whatever affect the amount of 


An automatic gun is much on the order of the one here illustrated, C being the loading 
mechanism and returns to its position automatically, but transfers part of its energy to E. 


of the bullet. But to confine our attention 
to the “killing power” or recoil of the gun: 

We all have had occasion to drive a nail 
into a springy board on a fence. When we 
hit it a blow with the hammer the energy 
is wasted in bending the board back and 
is not expended on driving the nail farther 
in; that is, if we use a heavy hammer. Now 
use a light hammer and strike very quick, 
sharp blows; the board does not spring 
back but the nail does penetrate the wood. 
We notice, if we measure the force of the 
hammer blows and the force necessary to 


goes through the nail and the wood withou: 
changing the form of either and expends it 
self on the other side of the board, usualiy 
in the air in the shape of sound waves. 
Summed up, it is all a matter of proportion 
between the spring of the board, the hard- 
ness and toughness of the wood, the shape 
and size of the nail, and the weight and 
quickness of the hammer blow. 

Now the same thing applies exactly the 
same way to the recoil of a gun. The gun 


itself is the nail, the powder pressure is the 


hammer, the body is the springy board and 
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the flesh of the shoulder is the;wood under 
the nail. Just as a very quick blow wili 
shatter the nail in the board without driv- 
ing it into the wood hardly at all (like the 
explosion of a grain of nitro-glycerine in its 
head, although the blow is much less in 
foot-pounds than the blow of a sledge ham- 
mer), just so a too-quick blow in the cham- 
ber of the gun will shatter the gun itself 
although the powder charge is even less 
than what the gun will safely stand when 
using a slower-burning powder. For in- 
stance, 4 grains of “Bullseye” powder can 
be loaded in a gun behind a bullet in such 
a fashion as to explode much quicker than 
5 grains; and the 4 grains will shatter the 
gun while the 5 grains will not. The 4 grains 
exerts a pressure so great in a certain time 
that the steel of the barrel cannot pass it 
along, so to speak, to the stock (and then 
on to the shoulder) fast enough and so is 
altered in character—is shattered—just as 
too much electricity on a wire first heats 
then melts a wire, or too great a water 
pressure burst a water pipe 

One can see the same thing work out on a 
billiard table: Put five or six balls in a row, 
all touching; shootat the string with another 
ball and when the moving ball strikes the 
line of balls it stops and al! the balls do not 
go backwards but the ball at the extreme 
rear does move backward. No matter how 
hard you send one ball against that string of 
balls (within the limits of ordinary billiards, 
of course), you cannot get two balls to roll 
back from the reai Now strike the line 
of balls with a heavy sledge hammer that 
weighs more than all the balls in line and 
all the balls will roll backwards. Now take 
a very brittle glass bottle that will bear 
your weight when you stand on it very care- 
fully and by means of long rubber bands 
shoot that bottle against the row of billiard 
balls. The bottle that bore your weight is 
shattered and the billiard balls do not move 
or at least very little. Now (if it were prac- 
tical) shoot a billiard ball at that line out 
of a high-powder field piece, going say 3,000 
feet per second, and very likely both the 
bullet-ball and the first ball in the row would 
be shattered to dust and slivers while the 
other balls would hardly be disturbed. Next, 
if it were practical, shoot a _ steel-pointed 
100-grain .22 caliber bullet at 10,000 feet per 


second at that line of balls and you will 
punch a hole through every ball without 
hardly moving them, 

So we see that the character of the 
work done and the place where that work 
is done depends on many things, among 
which is the material acted on, the time of 
the blow and the amount of motion and mat- 
ter involved. The term “foot-pounds,” as 
I mentioned in a former article (“The Kill- 
ing Power of a Bullet”) as used in ordinary 
gun catalogues means, as we see here, com- 
paratively nothing. We can hurl a brickbat 
against the ribs of an intruding cow with 
far more “foot-pounds” of energy than has 
the .22 short bullet that pierces to her heart 
and beefs her. So when calculating on the 
recoil (the killing power) of a bullet we 
must figure on many other things than the 
weight and speed of the bullet, but of this 
I have written to some extent in the former 
article just mentioned. 


Considering the recoil of the gun alone,- 


we are limited first by what blow, or kind of 
blows, the shoulder can bear without in- 
jury. This point is fixed. Next we are lim- 
ited by the weight of the gun that the 
shooter can carry or hold. 

In a recent article on shooting in Africa 
I noticed that the recoil of a 60 Cordite 
rifle was “about 100 pounds” (presumabiy 
100 foot-pounds) and that the striking force 
of the bullet (if I remember aright), was 
“about 8,400 pounds.” The recoil was spoker 
of as being all the average man can bear; 
in fact, the writer tells of how when the 
double-barreled Cordite rifle was fired both 
barrels at once the recoil broke the shoot- 
er’s collar bone and drove one shattered 
end of the bone out through the flesh. So 
we may say that 100 pounds of recoil is 
quite enough, thank you, for one shot. The 
same writer says the ordinary shotgun re- 
coils about 30 pounds—so for ordinary 
shooting we may suppose, say, 50 pounds 
as about the practical limit of recoil—that 
is, of course, 50 foot-pounds. Then also 
we may take 10 pounds as about the limit 
for the weight of a gun. So starting with 
50 foot-pounds shoulder recoil from a 10- 
pound gun we can very easily figure the 
limit of weight and speed of bullet such a 
gun can throw. 

But while the recoil of the gun on the 
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shoulder itself is limited to about 50 foot- 
pounds for comfort and 100 foot-pounds as 
the extreme limit, the gun itself, or rather 
a part of it, may recoil with much more 
than this force, At first glance this seems 
impossible as we cannot destroy energy any 
more than we can matter, but we can divert 
—sort of sidetrack both—on occasion. Mat- 
ter has one mysterious quality (among so 
many) that we call “inertia.” Beyond its 
name we know practically nothing about 
this quality of all matter. In plain terms 
“inertia” is when a body does not move in- 
stantly but takes its time about getting 
started. It is due to this same inertia that 
a heavily-loaded spring wagon rides easier 
than one lightly loaded. 

Now if we provide some means like a 
spring (or a cylinder full of a liquid or a 
gas that escapes slowly) between the shoul- 
der and the recoiling gun some energy is 
used up in work before it reaches the shoul- 
der, so leaves the shoulder less to bear dur- 
ing a given unit of time. We will suppose 
that we have 100 foot-pounds of recoil to 
meet with our shoulder in a certain unit of 
time. If we can double the time we can 
divide the force of the blow: i. e., where a 
200 foot-pound recoil is, say, 1-10 (one-tenth) 
of a second would shatter our collar bone, 
if we can manage to lengthen the time of 
the blow to 1-5 (one-fifth) second then the 
shoulder has to bear only 100 foot-pounds 
during 1-10 second; and if we can lengthen 
the time to 1 (one) second, then the shoul- 
der has to bear only 20 foot-pounds of re- 
coil, an amount hardly noticeable. This is 
the philosophy of the recoil pad. Work is 
done compressing the pad and less energy 
is left in the recoil to hurt the shoulder. 

But it is possible by putting a cylinder 
of fluid (like glycerine or air) between the 
barrel and the stock of the gun to reduce 
the recoil materially; practically in propor- 
tion to the weight between the recoiling bar- 
rel and the heavier stock. This is prac- 
tically the system in use in heavy cannon 
on a war vessel. Some means must be used 
to catch and hold the recoil of the spring 
(or cylinder of liquid or gas) else we have 
a sort of double recoil, both backward of 
the stock and one backward and the other 
forward of the barrel. But this is easily 
done by means of a cylinder of glycerine 


with a small hole in the cylinder-head. The 
same thing may be seen in operation on 
many patent door closers. When you jerk 
the door open the “recoil pad” (spring or 
cylinder) of the door shuts it gently, A 
heavy door that takes all of a man’s strengti 
to open will thus close easily and slowly 
while we all know how a screen door will 
slam shut when thrown open only with the 
power of two or three fingers. Now the re- 
coil of a gun can easily be controlled in 
just the same fashion. 

Today our gun stocks are solid and about 
as far behind the “stocks” of a 12-inch can- 
non as a smooth-bore gun is behind a rifled 
barrel. Today the recoil of any solid stock 
gun—shotgun or rifle—can easily be _ re- 
duced one-half and its shooting qualities not 
altered in the least. When a man complains 
of a bruised shoulder he is himself to blame 
—it is due solely to his own ignorance or 
his own pocketbook. 

Generally speaking it is the velocity, not 
the foot-pounds of the recoil, that hurts. 
This is why a heavy gun “kicks” less than 
a light gun with the same load—the recoil 
is the same but the heavy gun shoves while 
the light gun kicks. It is just like the blow 
from the hind foot of an ox or a mule. The 
ox really strikes with more force—foot 
pounds—than does the mule, but the mule 
hands out more force per unit of time, hence 
injures the kickee the most. 

Occasionally we see something in print 
to the effect that automatic guns—rifles, 
shotguns or pistols—do or do not shoot 
harder than repeaters, revolvers, muzzle- 
loaders, etc. The revolver does not shoot 
as hard as the pistol of the same length of 
bore, weight, etc., because of the escape of 
gas between the cylinder and the barrel. 
The automatics of all kinds that work by 
recdil, like the Remington or the Luger, 
shoot neither harder or lighter than any 
other gun simply because the gas pressure 
on the wad, or the base of the bullet, deter- 
mines how fast the shot or bullet goes irre- 
spective of how the rest of the pressure in 
the gun is used. The automatic loading is 
worked out of the recoil, not out of the bul- 
let energy. In fact, most of the power in 
any gun is wasted on the sides of the barrel. 
The common impression that all the power 
of the powder is used in recoil and driving 
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out the bullet is a 


equally in all 


mistake Gas presses 


directions, and, no 


what happens to the pressure 


matter 
in other direc 
tions, the base of the bullet, or the wad in 
a shotgun, gets its share just the same un- 
der all circumstances. There is with some 
loads in some calibers and lengths of bar- 
slight difference between the 
time the gas has to act on the 


rels a very 
bullet, or 
wad, due to a light gun going backwards a 
bit faster than a heavier gun, thus prac- 
tically making the barrel shorter, but this is 
trifling in actual shooting. A 2-ounce gun 
with a 6-foot barrel will shoot just as hard 
with a l-ounce ball as a 20-pound gun will 
with a 3-foot barrel, minus a minute frac- 
tion that need not be considered. In fact, 
with a powder charge too small for the 
length or caliber of the barrel, the lighter 
gun might shoot the harder, as after a bul- 
let has reached in speed the limit that a 
certain powder gas expands against atmos- 
pheric pressure alone then all extra length 
of barrel is detrimental as friction in the 
barrel retards the passage of the bullet, I 
once owned a 11-bore double-barrel muzzle- 
loader that had 42-inch barrels, weighed 12 
pounds, and required 6 drams of coarse 
black powder to do its work properly. Three 
drams was lost in it! 

Going back to automatics: 
work on the piston system like 


Those that 
the Colt au- 
tomatic do use up some of the force that 
might be expended on the bullet but not 
enough in practice to cut any The 
addition of a wee bit more powder, only 
the fraction of a grain, would than 
make up the loss if any one so desired— 
and this is taken care of in loading the 
cartridge at the factory. As the piston sys- 
tem uses none of the recoil energy, as does 
the Luger or the Winchester, all such pis- 
ton automatics have just as much recoil 
as if they were common ordinary revolvers, 
pistols, or guns of the same size, 

Speaking of recoil, or velocity, by the 
way, it might do to add here that just as 
the shoulder cannot bear a 
the gun over a certain rate per sec- 
ond no matter how light the blow, just so we 
can never throw a bullet much over 26,000 
feet a second for the simple reason that if 
we could maintain such a velocity in a bul- 
let it would go sailing off into space and 
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leave the earth entirely. Suppose we should 
shoot a bullet going 30,000 feet a second ai 
a man’s head five miles away. Instead of 
shooting above a point on the earth half way 
to him we would have to shoot under or 
through the earth to reach him at all, be 
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“A,” gun. A-B, flight of bullet under 26,000 
feet A-C, flight of bullet 26,600 feet. A-D, 


flight of bullet over 26,000 feet. The figures 
are only approximate and ignore the resis- 
tance of the air A-B falls more than the 
earth's curvature, and stops at B; A-C falls 
just equal to the earth's curvature, and would 
zo round the earth forever; A-D falls less 
than the earth’s curvature and would fly off 
into space never to return to the earth, 
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A, barrel; B, stock heavier than A; C, spring 
(either solid, liquid or gas); D, part against 
the shoulder. The recoil at D will be just so 
much less than at E as B is heavier than A 
if the spring C is adjusted correctly, and re- 
bound prevented by some automatic check 
that permits A to return to its original posi- 
tion slowly. See almost any good door-closer 
or the recoil control systems in use on heavy 
cannon. 


cause as the bullet went toward the man 
the curvature of the earth is more per mile 
of surface passed over than the fall of the 
bullet in the time it took to cover that mile 


of surface. (See illustration.) 


“There is a 
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limit to all things” even to how fast a bul 
let can fly over the surface of this earth, 
and also how far we can shoot even at any 
velocity because of the melting of the bul- 
let by the friction of the air. 

Right today we can, if we wish, throw a 
bullet off the earth forever. It would cost 
considerable money to do so and would be 
a useless experiment but we can do it. Not 
out of one barrel, however, nor with one 
charge of powder. But of this another time, 
perhaps. 

Speaking of our shoulder-murdering solid 
stocks, can anyone tell me why we still use 
a hammer and trigger and a mess of aim- 
jarring slow springs when we could set our 
charge off just as we explode the gas in an 
automobile engine? 

Also why do we still stick to metal car- 
tridge shells for our hand guns long after 
we have given them up in larger arms—the 
12-inch rifle, for instance? 

Will any one please tell me why we 
cannot use celluloid shells that are con- 
sumed in the discharge and thus not. only 
save much waste expense in ammunition 
but also simplifly our loading apparatus?— 
in the gun itself, save all extracting? 

Today the solid ball, the metal or paper 
cartridge shell, the primer, the lock of ham 
mer, springs and trigger, the solid stock, 
all are as far out of date, if we wish to 
have better, as the muzzle-loading, smooth- 
bore, match lock is behind an automatic 
Winchester or Remington. The finest rifle 
Winchester, Savage, Marlin or Pope-Stev- 
ens turn out today is a very crude affair 

compared to what we can turn out in the 
gun line today, if there is a demand for it. 
Your pet rifle is like the country schoolboy’s 
first Ingersoll “watch” (pocket clock) com 
pared to a full-jeweled Howard chronometer 
with every adjustment. As a matter of sci- 
entific skill we can deliver the gun, but as a 
business proposition the public is not yet 
ready to pay for it—and, what is more, the 
public is not yet intelligent enough to 
handle such a piece of machinery. To 
put such a gun on the open market today 
would be about like distributing dynamite 
cartridges in place of fire crackers on the 
Fourth of July. A public who cannot be 
trusted with firecrackers, as is the case to- 


day in all big cities, cannot hope to have 
such a weapon as the rifle Science can turn 
out. The automobile is a fair sample of 
the abuse of such things in unrestrained 
hands. As an automobile totals in cost into 
the thousands its use is limited to a much 
more intelligent class of people than would 
be a rifle possible and practical to turn out 
today that would be far more deadly than 
any automobile and costing not over two or 
at least three times what a good gun does 
right now. To let any one with $50 or $100 
have a weapon that will throw an ounce 
or two of the highest explosive, capable of 
piercing an inch or two of steel a mile or 
two away, to let anyone have such a weapon 
for a plaything won’t do. 

Even soldiers are restricted to weapons 
requiring less intelligence to use than capa- 
ble experts handle, so perhaps it is just as 
well that the gun in the hands of the aver- 
age shooter today is not more deadly than 
it is. Poisons and explosives are not fo 
the public, nor are weapons above a certain 
margin of safety. Compared to what the 
average citizen and the common soldie1 
uses today we can turn out a weapon that 
is like prussic acid compared to paris green 
One whiff of prussic acid is instant death, 
so perhaps when we send little Willie or 
the hired man out to kill potato bugs paris 
green will do just as well: We want to help 
the potatoes by killing the bugs, not by fer- 
tilizing them with the lamented remains of 
little Willie or of the late assistant agricul 
turalist. 

What would the public do today with 
the following? The gun outlined above ws 
can have if we want it; the following so 
far is a toy, but pregnant with fascinating 
possibilities; it can put out candles some 
feet4-even yards—away and “shoots” “vor 
tex rings’’—something like “smoke rings’”’ 
through the air without disturbing the ai) 
in the least, It uses no bullets. no powder 
makes no noise, has no smoke, is automatic 
and its “bullets” being energy, not matter 
ignore the law of gravitation, hence it al 
ways shoots in a straight line. The smok« 
ring and the top are today about where the 
magnet was for centuries and probably con 
tain just as many practical possibilities 
Out of the magnet grew electricity and out 
of the top has come the gyroscope, the rifle. 
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the torpedo and the monorail ¢ar. Just what 
will come out of the smoke ring remains to 
be seen. The vortex ring might bring down 
an airship “on the wing,” a la mallard, that 
a bullet would pass through without harm 
ing. Blow one with your cigar, fancy your 
puff of breath to have contained a million 
foot-pounds of energy, and that it is prob- 
able that we can send such rings of force 


through water as well as through air—then 
figure the results out for yourself. 

Today this thing is a toy; yesterday 
the kite was, and out of the boy’s top grew 
the man’s rifle and the nation’s cannon. A 
whiff of steam from the kettle made the 
steam engine and upset civilization; and a 
puff of smoke may yet make the rifle as 
useless as the bow. 


A Nickel Steel Rifle Barrel on a Colt .32 Police 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have done a 
great deal of experimenting with both rifle 
and revolver, one of which I will relate: I 
had the point of a .30-40 nickel steel rifle 
barrel cut off to 6” length and fitted to my 
.22 Colt Police frame. It is perfectly gas 
tight, has plenty of twist, and is one of the 
closest shooters I have ever shot. I took 
the action apart and lightened the pull to 
two pounds, and now it has no more “creep” 
than a single-action, and still I have the 


double-action if I want to use it The gun 


weighs about 20 oz. I put on a gold-tipped 
front sight. and a movable rear sight, and 
it is a pleasure to shoot this arm. It cost 
me $12 for the rifle barrel, but if two or 
three cranks want six-shooters that are per- 
fection one rifle barrel will supply three, 
and the cost could be divided. Any good 
mechanic with a lathe can turn the barrels 
down and fit them, I use the .32 U. M. C. 
Smokeless cartridge with 98-gr. bullet, and 
it is no trouble to get the 50-yard bullseye 
if you hold on it. 


Montana A PISTOL CRANK. 


Admires the Zischang-Sharps-Borchardt Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life It is with much 
pleasure that I read the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion department of Outdoor Life In the 
March number of 1904 will be found a photo- 
graph of some arms I once owned. 

I now have some which I like better 
One is a Zischang-Sharps-Borchardt breech 
loading rifle, .32-40-200 caliber with a 32” 
No. 4 barrel, sighted with a No. 1 Expert 
16” Sidle ‘scope of 5 and 8 powers on Stev- 
ens micrometer mounts. This rifle will 
group its shots without cleaning in a 2%” 
circle or better at 200 yards 

I think that most men will get better 
and more uniform results by seating the 
bullet from the breech than from the muz- 
zle, perhaps because of a difference in the 
force of blow in seating bullet from the 
muzzle—this has been my experience, at 
least. 


I prefer FG Hazard powder primed with 
6 grs. of DuPont No, 1 Rifle and 7% U. M. 
C. primer, or the No. 1 DuPont Rifle straight 
when I am flush with money, bullet harden- 
ed 1 to 30. 

With the 16” ‘scope of 8 powers at 200 
yards I can make as close groups as with 
a 26” ’scope of 20 powers of the same make. 
But if one wishes to shoot at a penny at 
100 or 200 yards, the 20-power would be 
better. Length of scope seems to make no 
difference whatever as to accuracy and 
groups and the short ’scope is much handier. 

A sugar or potato barrel with a com- 
forter or blanket thrown over it is just as 
good as a machine rest for testing a rifle 
or sights and I prefer it to the machine 
rest myself. It is no trouble to hit a penny 
at 100 yards with this kind of a rest. 

New York ABEL MERCHANT, JR. 


Plain and Crimped Shells 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been so in- 
terested in and so much benefited by notes 
seen in your publication embodying experi- 


ences, expert and otherwise, that I venture 
to add one that recently came to me in a 
private letter from a lover of rifle shooting 
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He has arrived at the conclusions set forth 
below, he says, after firing about 6,000 
rounds in the last two years: 

He uses a Stevens-Pope, muzzle-loading, 
30” barrel, .32-40-200, his load being 3 ers. 
by weight of DuPont’s Smokeless No. 1, fol- 
lowed by about 37 ers. of King’s Semi 
Smokeless, filling the shell. This load, he 
states, gives most satisfactory results, bul 
in loading he seats his 200-gr. bullet in the 
breech instead of from the muzzle, and as 
this kind of a mixture burns clean and 
leaves a moist residue which does not ap- 
preciably increase with continued shooting, 
he finds that his last ten shots at night are 
as good as the first ten. 

He states that he uses for an entire day's 
shooting the same U. M. C. crimped shell. 
Replying to a question as to why he used 
crimped instead of plain shells, with a low- 
pressure load he made a reply that, while 
not of the utmost importance, is yet quite 
interesting, and adds to one’s stock of shoot 
ing lore. 

His statement is substantially as fol- 
lows: That he had tried U. M. C., Peters 
and Winchester plain shells and found that 
after being fired about twenty times each, 
the primers in the plain shells would be- 
come loose and drop out. That after about 
that number of shots the everlasting shells 
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swelled and would stick so tightly in the 
chamber as to necessitate their being driven 
out with a ramrod; but that the same U. M. 
C. crimped shell could be used 100 times or 
more, the primer still fitting tightly in place, 
and that it was his experience that more 
uniform results followed repeated reloading 
of the same shell, at the range, than to 
load many different shells before commenc 
ing shooting. He attributed these varying 
results in the case of the many shells to un- 
equal expansion. At the close of his day’s 
shooting .he throws away this crimped shell 
and uses another crimped shell for the next 
day’s work, 

Now the question arises, Has the “crimp” 
anything to do with it, or does this experi- 
ence arise from the fact, if it is a fact, that 
crimped shells, being intended for high- 
power loads, are stronger at the base and 
elsewhere than plain shells? Have others 
had these experiences with plain shells? 
With crimped shells? With everlasting 
shells? 

Perhaps the shell manufacturers, or 
some one else who knows, or thinks he 
knows, will be willing to give his experi- 
ence through your columns for the benefit 
of those of us who don’t know, and who 
know we don’t know, but whose hope lies 
in the fact that we would like to know. 

Iowa. RUSTICUS. 


An Ideal All-Round Rifle 


Before the invention of smokeless pow- 
der and metal-patched bullets there was 
very little controversy regarding guns and 
ammunition, large caliber versus small cal- 
iber, foreign rifles versus American rifles, 
etc. While it is true that there where many 
different makes of rifles and ammunition in 
those days as well as today, the main dif- 
ference in the various old-time guns was 
their action. Black powder was practically 
the same the world over as were lead 
bullets. 

Since the invention of smokeless pow- 
der and the modern small bore, there was 
opened up a new field for study and experi- 
menting by many men and many minds, and 
it is only naturally that the never-ending 
cotroversy regarding the merits and bad fea- 
tures of the various calibers and arms has 


been going on continuously ever since. How- 
ever, the modern small-bore with its high 
velocity, low trajectory and light weight, as 
well as light-weight ammunition, soon won 
so many friends, and the fact that every 
nation in the world soon adopted this style 
of atm for their armies and navies (finally 
after years of arguments, personal insults 
and plenty of mud slinging on both sides of 
the question), it is now generally conceded 
by an overwhelming majority, that the mod- 
ern small-bore with a reasonably large cal- 
iber and sufficient weight of bullet is the 
best for hunting most all kinds of game, as 
well as best for the military man and long 
range target shot, 

When the controversy first started in our 
sporting magazines, now more than fifteen 
years ago, the large-bore cranks clearly had 
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the best of it, as the small-bores were not 
perfected in those days, and had not been 
tried out in the field. But as more and more 
of the small bores were taken in the field, 
and the largest of game was killed with 
them just as quickly as with the largest 
of large bores, the small-bore acquired more 
and more friends, until today there is very 
little or no argument as to the merits of 
the large versus the small-bore rifle. It is 
true that the large-bore still has many 
friends, but so has also the muzzle-loader, 
beth of which are excellent for certain pur- 
poses, and I see no reason why parties own- 
ing such rifles should not use them for cer- 
tain purposes. 

But recently the controversy has taken 
a different channel. The majority of rifle 
shots having agreed that the small bore is 
the caliber to stay, the question now is, 
what kind of gun to shoot the small-bore 
cartridge in—lever action, bolt action, for 


eign, or domestic—which is practically the’ 


same cucstion that confronted the rifeman 
of twenty years ago, namely, the question 
of what action is best I do not see how 
this question can be settled any sooner than 
th» cuestion of large-bore versus small-bore, 
as both are a matter of taste, and we all 
know that tastes vary somewhat, especially 
amonest sportsmen when it comes to select- 
ing a rifle, which fact is further demon- 
strated by reading the last few -copies of 
Outdoor Life and other sporting magazines. 

As to whether a rifle is of foreign make 
or domestic make is another matter of taste, 
but it would seem that some of the con- 
tributers to our sporting magazines would 
rather purchase an American rifle than a 
foreign rifle, which is only natural for an 
American and loving his country. J] note 
that several friends in Outdoor Life claim 
that the American rifles are good enough; 
but if they are to be used for fine target 
work or shooting game at extreme long 
range it is possible that they may be im- 
proved. 

After over fifteen years of experiment 
ing and practice, both in our regular United 
States army and in civil life, two years on 
the firing line in the late war with Spain, 
two years in the Arctic Circle and in vari 
ous parts of the globe, I have had some 
real experience (not learned out of a hand 


book or catalogues) about rifles and real 
long-range shooting, and I am inclined to 
believe that many of the American hunting 
rifles are not perfect. 

For an illustration, let us examine an 
American hunting rifle, with its lever action 
and tubular magazine, which can be taken 
as a fair type of the American product. 
In hunting in the Far North or any place 
where the thermometer is liable to drop 
much below zero, every particle of oil in 
the action will have to be removed or the 
action will freeze up as solid as a rock, and 
the rifle is useless as far as shooting is 
concerned. If all grease or oil is removed 
from the action there is no more danger 
from this cause than any other kind of ac- 
tion, but on returning to camp, as soon as 
the rifle and its action begin to thaw out, 
every part composed of metal and even the 
woodwork will be as wet as if the rifle had 
been dropped into a lake; and if not taken 
apart and carefully cleaned and wiped dry 
will certainly rust, and in a very short time 
be ruined. In the trgpics or near salt water 
it is still worse. While ‘in the Philippines 
I had to dissemble my “Krag” every day and 
go over each part of the action with a slight 
ly oiled rag to keep it in perfect condition. 
This can be done with a “Krag” or in fact 
with most good bolt actions in a few sec- 
onds’ time, without the use of any tools 
whatever; while in order to completely dis- 
semble the most of the lever actions one 
must have several screwdrivers, a hammer, 
and a set of assorted drifts to drive out the 
various pins, bolts, etc. After one comes 
to camp after a hard day’s tramp in the 
mountains he is not looking for this kind of 
a job, and consequently his favorite rifie 
has to stand the consequences. This one 
fault alone should be enough to forever con- 
demn this style of action for any one who 
wants a rifle for actual use in the field. If 
a person is liviag in the city and only uses 
his rifle to go out in the country on a f£un- 
day afternoon and fire a few shots at a mark, 
and then return his pet riffe to the parlor, 
he may never experience any trouble, from 
the above mentioned features. But those 
who have camped on tke trail for months at 
a time in all kinds of weather and climates 
will know whereof I speak. 

When I purchased my first rifle as a boy 
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of 17, a .38-55 Winchester, I thought sure I 
had an ideal all-round hunting rifle, and I be- 
lieve it would have been useless to try and 
convince me otherwise. I have been buy- 
ing, and have used a great many rifles, in 
fact about all the standard makes as made 
in this country, and I am sorry to say that I 
am still looking for a chance to buy that 
same long-looked-for ideal all-round rifle 
(according to my ideal). 


What is an ideal all-round rifle? There 
has been much controversy in regard to an 
all-round rifle, and especially an all-round 
hunting rifle. But the gap that separates 
the champions of the various makes and cal- 
ibers seems to be growing wider and wider 
as new arms and new calibers are invented. 


This is caused, I think, by the reason that 


we do not all have the same idea of an all- 
round hunting rifle. One friend will tell 
about the wonderful energy of the .405 W. 
H. V., another of the wonderfully low trajec- 
tory of the .236 U, S. N., ete. Each one 
thinks that his particular rifle is an ideal 
all-round rifle, which is just the opposite 
from an ideal all-round standpoint. 


An ideal all-round rifle does not exist, al- 
though there are several makes and calibers 
that come very near to it. My idea of an 
ideal all-round rifle always was and still is: 

A rifle that is suitable for the most pur 
poses—for killing small game, large game, 
and accurate enough for target work. 

The shell must be such as to stand con 
tinuous reloading, or at least often enough 
to make the ammunition reasonably cheap, 
as many of us cannot afford to burn up 
from 4 to 7 cents in smoke every time the 
trigger is pulled, 

The rifle must be accurate enough to 
place a properly-aimed builet into a 12” cir- 
cle at 500 yards, smalier if possible. as a 
rifle cannot be too accurate. And the rifle 
must be of such construction as to allow 
dissembling and assembling easily and 
quickly without tools, and permit the barrel 
to be examined and cleaned from the breech. 
The trigger-pull must be so it will not dis- 
turb the aim at the moment of discharge. 
as it is bound to do with heavy trigger-pull. 

Set triggers are probably best for this 
purpose, as the rifle can be used as an or- 
dinary rifle by only using the front trigger, 





and as a fine target rifle for shots at game 
standing at extreme long range. There are 
many other requirements to make a first- 
class all-round hunting rifle which I will not 
mention in this article as it would require 
too much space, but if there is an American 
hunting rifle now on the market with the 
above mentioned requirements I, and no 
doubt thousands of other sportsmen, woulc 
be in the market to buy one. 

My last rifle, still in my possession, is a 
.32-40 high-power take-down Savage. Like 
all its predecessors I thought it was an ideal 
all-round hunting rifle, and that my troubles 
had at least come to an end. I have used 
this rifle about eighteen months and have 
fired about 4,000 rounds of all kinds of am 
munition out of it. This is the most ac 
curate American hunting rifle I ever saw for 
its range, being capable of making a 11” 
group at 100 yards, 3” groups at 200 yards, 
and 8” groups at 300 yards; this with ordin 
ary Lyman sights and crude rest. I am 
sure that with good telescope sights a good 
machine rest and a little lighter trigger 
pull still better results could be obtained. 
The .32-40 H. P. Savage has about the same 
power as the .303 Savage, the various .30- 
30s, and that imitation .32-40, the .32 Spe- 
cial. As a matter of fact I use nothing 
but .32 Special factory bullets for the full 
charge with 25 to 27 grs. weight of Laflin & 
Rand “Lightning,” which is practically the 
factory load for the .32 Special. 

This bullet is supposed to be .321, bul 
most of them are about .320 to .319, My Sav 
age barrel measures just .320 and has the 
smoothest finish I ever saw in an American 
hunting rifle. I use a cast bullet, No. 319247, 
mold carefully reamed out to cast .323, and 
12 &rs. weight of “Sharpshooter” makes a 
nice accurate load up to 200 yards, with no 
trouble of fusion or gas cutting. For more 
velocity, wads and “Cream of Wheat” will 
have to be used; or a paper-patched ball 
properly handled will work very satisfac 
torily, and offers the advantage that a pure 
lead ball can be used for game shooting at a 
moderate range. 

The Ideal everlasting shells are by far 
the best for reloading. I have fifty of thes 
and some of them have been reloaded hu: 
dreds of times with all kinds of loads imag- 
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inable, and each and every one is appar 
ently as good as new. 


In the February number of Outdoor Life, 
a brother sportsman from Illinois complains 
about the .32-40 shell meeting the ball on 
an angle on account of the straight taper. 
giving the ball opportunity to wabble. By 
looking at the .32-40 shell this argument 
does look plausible, but it does not hold 
good in actual practice. By using the fac- 
tory bullet for the .32 Special or a cast bali 
.323 plenty large enough as we all know 
it should be, the bullets will go in to the 
mouth of the shell so tight that crimping is 
unnecessary. On the Ideal everlasting shells 
that I use, the bullet expands the mouth of 
the shell to the extreme base of the bullet, 
as can be felt on the outside of the shell; 
and there is no more danger from wabbling 
than there is in a .32 Special. 
as accuracy is coacerned, the 
peers, 


And as far 
.32-40 has no 
The shells may be loaded with all 
kinds of loads imaginable to the limit of 
safety, and will stand the continuous reload- 
ing almost indefinitely, which can not be 
said of the bottle-necked variety, as a bot- 
tle-neck is always the weakest part of a 
shell, and everlasting shells are not made 
with bottle-necks. 


In view of the above-mentioned facts, it 
would seem that the .32-40 Savage comes 
very near being an ideal all-round rifle, and 
my experience in looking for an ideal all- 
round rifle leads me to believe that it comes 
the nearest of all the long list of American 
rifles and ammunition now on the market. 

Of course this rifle is not perfect and 
consequently not good enough for all pur 
poses. The rifle can not be taken apart and 
cleaned without removing the 
sight, if such a sight is used. 
quires several 


receiver 
If not, it re 
screwdrivers, the usual as- 
sortment of drifts to drive out the pins, and 
lots of time and patience to dissemble, clean 
and assemble. 

This kind of cartridge, as well as all the 
30-30s, 303 Savage, the imitation .32-40, the 
.32 Special, and many similar calibers are 
not powerful enough for shooting at game 
over 500 yards, The bullet being too light 
will lose too much of its velocity beyond this 
range with the inevitable loss of energy in 
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proportion to the loss of velocity, which 
brings us to another important question, the 
hunting range for game. 

There is probably as much diversity of 
opinion as to the distance of the hunting 
range for game, as the question of small-bore 
versus large-bore, or foreign-make versus 
domestic, bolt-action or lever-action. Every 
one forms his own opinion according to his 
experience. The man who hunts in the thick 
timber of Maine or Wisconsin will tell us 
the practical hunting range for game is 50 
to 100 yards; the man from the great plains 
of the Southwest and Northwest will tell us 
that nothing under 500 yards will do; while 
the man of the high, timberless mountains, 
who hunts Rocky Mountain goats and sheep, 
will tell us that shots at this kind of game 
are seldom obtained short of from 700 to 
1,000 yards and over. 

Having hunted in various parts of the 
world, in the Far North, and a great deal 
over the Northwest, my experience leads 
me to believe that there is no danger of a 
hunting rifle being too accurate. This fact 
was further proven to me last fall in hunt- 
ing for Rocky Mountain sheep as well as 
deer in the thinly-timbered mountains of the 
Yankee Fork district of Custer county, Idaho. 
That is probably the best wild mountain 
sheep range in Idaho, and although my du- 
ties as forest ranger in the district keeps 
me on the move a great deal over this en- 
tire area of over 100 square miles, I have 
only once been closer than 700 yards to any 
of the large bands of sheep that range in 
there the entire year. That time while trav 
eling with a pack train near the headwaters 
of Yankee Fork I got a snapshot at two wild 
mountain sheep on a rock not much over 
100 feet distant. There were four in sight 
at first, but there are only two shown in 
the photo, as the balance of the band stam- 
peded before I could get the kodak ready. 
(Photo is shown in another part of this 
magazine.) 

Should this article happen to fall into 
the hands of any of .my old comrades of 
Co. I, 26th Regular U. S. Infantry, I would 


be pleased to have them drop me a line, as 
I have never enjoyed the pleasure of meet- 
ing any of them since leaving the service 
PAUL WALTER, 


Custer, Idaho. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Vernon F. Wright, Minnesota.—(1) Is 
there any special reason why there are no 
.22 automatic rifles shooting the plain .22 
cartridges? (2) Could a Winchester rifle be 
made over to shoot the plain .22 cartridges? 
(3) What size of cartridge does this gun 
shoot: “Mauser Modelo Argentino, 1891. 
Manufactura Loewe, Berlin?” Would this 
gun be good for target practice? 


Answer.—(1) The writer is of the opinion 
that one of the reasons that there are no 
automatic rifles made using the reguiar .22 
caliber cartridges is that many would be apt 
to use black powder cartridges in them 
which, due to the fact that this ammunition 
would likely foul the action and after cause 
a jam and therefore prove unsatisfactory, it 
was undoubtedly thought best to make a rifle 
of this type in which cartridges loaded only 
with smokeless powder could be had. (2) 
There is no reason why an automatic rifle 
could not be made that would handle the 
regular ’.22 cartridges loaded with smokeless 
powder and greaseless bullets, but it is al- 
together unlikely that the automatic Win- 
chester could be remodeled to handle them 
without costing more than the average man 
is ready to pay. In the writer’s opinion this 
little arm is so nearly perfect that there is 
little prospect of its being improved. (3) 
Referred to our readers. 





M. C. Howell, Nebraska.—(1) What is the 
diameter of the bullseye and also the di- 
ameter of the 8, 9 and 10 rings on the stand- 
ard target for 20, 50, 100 and 200 yards? (2) 
Why do the smokeless cartridges for the dif- 
ferent calibers of revolvers have the groove 
around shell at base of bullet? Are they ail 
right for reloading purposes? (3) Where 
can I obtain King’s semi-smokeless powder 
for reloading, and is it as good for 38 S. & 
W. Special as DuPont’s smokeless? (4) What 
primers of the Winchester or U. M. C. make 
are proper for reloading smokeless? (5) How 
can I blue or color a sporting rear sight 
that I have been remodeling, so it will not 
blur? 

Answer.—(1) The following from “The 
Pistol and Revolver” will answer the first 
query: “The 200-yard Standard American 
rifle target No. 1 (containing the 4 ring) 
with an eight-inch bullseye shall be used in 
all matches at 50 yards. The diameters of 
the rings are as follows: Ten ring equals 
3.36 inches; 9 ring equals 5.54 inches; 8 
ring equals § inches; 7 ring equals 11 inches; 
6 ring equals 14.8 inches; 5 ring equals 19.68 
inches; 4 ring equals 26 inches: rest of 
target, 28x28 inches, counts 3. The same 
target reduced so that the bullseye or 8 
ring is 2.72 inches in diameter and the 10 
ring 1.13 inches in diameter, shall be used 
for all matches at 20 yards.” (2) The groove 
around shells for revolvers when loaded with 
smokeless powders is to prevent bullet re- 





ceding within the shell when powder charges 
do not fill, as in the case of “Bullseye.” At 
first thought one might suppose there would 
be little danger of this occuring, but in some 
revolvers, especially in the larger calibers 
having heavy recoil, the bullets in shells in 
cylinder, unless heavily crimped, are apt to 
become loosened when a shot is fired. In 
case the bullet recedes there is danger of 
the pressure running up to a dangerous 
point, while in case the bullets jump for 
ward so as to protrude from front end of 
cylinder a jam is certain to result, caused 
by bullet striking against barrel as cylinder 
revolves. These shells are all right for re- 
loading with the bullets they were loaded 
with at factory (or shorter bullets), but from 
the writer’s experience in reloading many 
thousands of cartridges it is his belief that 
the regular shell (i.e., without groove) and 
a bullet with a crimping groove in which 
end of shell crimps is the perfect combina 
tion. (3) King’s Semi-Smokeless powder is 
made by the King Powder Co., main office, 
Cincinnati, O., and you should have no dif 
ficulty in procuring it from your regular 
dealer. In case he did not carry it in stock 
he would no doubt be pleased to order for 
you. It is excellent for any arm using black 
powder. In using smokeless powder in the 
.38 Special shells use Winchester No, 14% W 
primer or U. M. C. No. 6. (4) It is an im 
possibility to blue a rear sight so that it 
will not glitter, glisten or glimmer in bright 
lights unless it is prroperlv shaped and 
finished. Briefly speaking, the top of sight 
must be brought to a sharp edge and slant 
forward. The sighting notch must also be 
cut at the same slant. It must be very care- 
fully finished and polished, being sure that 
there are no rough, rounded, or uneven 
places. To blue, heat till the proper shade 
of blue appears then plunge in oil or water 
The sight should be carefully used, for if 
worn bright it is certain to glitter. 


R. E. B.. lowa.—I would like information 


.abopt the Haenel Mannlicher 9-mm. or .354 


rifle sold by H. Tauscher of New York. I 
have been told that this rifle has less recoil 
than the .33 Winchester ’86 but I cannot see 
how this can be as the bullet is 80 ers. heav 
ier. What is the free recoil of this 9-mm 
gun and what is the height of the trajectory 
at 150 yards when shooting 300 yards? Again 
us'ng this rifle as a repeater can it be fired 
as ravidilv as the lever guns? For a hunting 
rifle is there any advantave in having a set 
trigger? Compare the .33 Winchester ’86 
and .30-40-220 U..S. Govt. 95 Winchester and 
the Haenel Mannlicher 9-mm. for hunting 
large game. 

Answer.—We have not the free recoil of 
the rifle mentioned but the following ballis 
ties with U. M. C. cartridges will undoubted- 
ly prove of interest: 9-mm.—Weight of 
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metal-cased bullet, 275 grs.; average muzzle 
velocity, 1850 ft. sec.; average muzzle en- 
ergy, 2090 ft lbs.; trajectory fired at 300 yds. 
height at 150 yds., 16.80"; penetration at 60 
ft., 40 boards; weight of soft-point bullet, 280 
grs.; average muzzle velocity, 1850 ft. sec.; 
average muzzle energy, 2128 ft. lbs.; trajec- 
tory fired at 300 yds. height at 150 yds., 
16.00"; penetration at 60 ft., 13 boards. 


.30-40-220.— Velocity, 2005 ft. see.; energy, 
1972 ft. lbs.; trajectory fired at 300 yds. 


height at 150 yds., 13.55’; penetration, soft- 
point, 15 boards; metal-cased, 58 boards, .33 
cal. model 1886 Winchester.—200-gr. bullet; 
velocity, 2060 ft. sec.; energy, 1889 ft. lbs.; 


trajectory fired at 300 yds. height at 150 
yds., 14.91"; penetration, soft-point, 13 
boards; metal-cased, 47 boards. No bolt-ac- 


tion repeater can be fired as rapidly as the 
lever-action repeaters. It is possible thar 
the writer from long use of the latter may 
be prejudiced and particularly partial to the 
lever-action arms and those of Winchester 
make in particular, but he believes that for 
hunting purposes they are far superior to 
any bolt-action. Fired from the prone po- 
sition, as much of the military shooting is 
done, the bolt-action rifle might be fired as 
rapidly and accurately as the lever gun shot 
under same conditions, but for off-hand 
shooting, such as a hunting arm is nearly al 
ways used for, the lever-action is head and 
shoulders above the bolt-action of any make. 
The writer would prefer the '86 action Win- 
chester to any of the others mentioned but 
for extreme ranges, where best accuracy is 
desired, the .30-40 cartridge The .33 wili 
usually tear an animal more than the .30-40, 
due to the bullets usually expanding more, 
but the .30-40 (I am considering both when 
used with soft-point bullets) can be depended 
on as giving a more uniform penetration in 
large game and for this reason seems to be 
somewhat better for the largest game. The 
set trigger has no place on a hunting rifle. 
(This is the writer’s opinion.) A good gun- 
smith cah adjust a single trigger to nearly 
any rifle to give as light and smooth a pull 
as most hunters would desire. 


J. Schmidt, California.—The speed of the 
.30 U. S. Govt. 03 Rimless bullet, when fired 
from a °'95 Winchester with 24” barrel is 
2163 ft per sec. What would it be if it had 
an original 20” barrel? If it had a 24” bar- 
rel sawed down to 20”? 

Answer.—We are indebted to the 
chester company for the following, which 
fully answers the above: “There would be 
practically no difference in the velocity of 
the .30 Govt. Rimless bullet with 24” and 20” 
barrel. With the shorter barrel there would 
be a slight falling off in velocity, but this 
would not be enough to be noticeable—in 
fact, it could not be detected without the 
aid of a chronograph. With smokeless pow- 
ders we find the length of barrel cuts but 
little figure, and that the shorter barrels will 
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give practically as good results as the longer 
ones.”’ 


H. G. Finch, Washington.—What primer 
and black powder should be used in reload- 
ing .38 S. & W. revolver (not Special, ’91 
model, I believe)? What is the velocity and 
energy of black and smokeless .38 S & W. 
loads? What would be a safe load of smoke- 
less, with name of powder? Must i wash 
empty shells? Do the Ideal company make 
bullets for .38 S. & W. 146 grains? 


Answer.—With black powder use Win- 
chester or Peters’ No. 1% primer or U. M. 
C. No. 1. Use any good brand ef FFG, or, 
preferably, FFFG black rifle powder. King’s 
Semi-Smokeless is also excellent. From “The 
Pistol and Revolver” the velocity is given 
as 798 ft. sec. and energy, 217. The writer 
has fired thousands of shots from these re- 
volvers loaded with 2, 2.2 and 2.4 grs. “Bulls- 
eye” with perfectly satisfactory results; 2 
grs. of this powder is recommended by the 
makers but 2.4 was the load finally adopted 
by the wr‘ter, who used Winchester No, 1 W. 
primers. It is not necessary to wash shells 
when using “Bullseye.” The old Ideal bul- 


let moulds (which can still be had, No. 
35864) cast 146-gr. bullet. The new mould 
casts 147 (No. 358246). The Winchester 


tcols cast the 146-g1, bullet. The new Ideai 
bullet has two grooves; the Old, but one. 
Ge». J. Cerlette, Wisconsin.—What kind 
of powder are the Winchester company using 
in their .351 cartridges for self-loading rifle? 
I am soon going to do some experimenting 
with “Bullseye” smokeless in my .32-20 Win 
chester model '92; also with some mixed 
loads, “Bullseye” and black, but I am going 
to put the black powder on top of the smokoe- 
less. In that way I believe a comparatively 
soft lead ball can be used because the gases 
next to the bullet are rather cool, and at 
the s*me2 time expand: the bullet to fit the 
barrel perfectly, There are three loads in 
particular that I intend to give a good test, 
name'y—5 grs. measure “Bullseye” in bot- 
tom and 14 grs. measure black powder on 
top; this ought to be equal to about 25 ers. 
black powder. Load No. 2—9 grs. measure 
“Bullseye” in bottom and 9 grs. measure 
black powder on top; this gives 18 grs. bulk 
measure and the powder is not compressed 
in the shell, just filling it up to the base 
of bullet. Load No. 3—15 grs. measure 
“Bullseye” in bottom and 3 ers. measure 
black powder on top; this last load will un- 
doubtedly be a wicked one, but I think the 
.32-20 model ‘92 plenty strong to shoot it. 
The .32-20 model ’92 is built on the .44-40 
frame, tke outside dimension of barrel be- 
ing the same as the .44-40 with a much 
smaller bore, and the action is also the same 
as the .44-40; therefore plenty strong to 
withstand any load that can be put in the 
sell. Of course I would not try the last 
named load in a revolver. The makers of 


the powder advise against the use of “‘Bulls- 
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eye” powder in rifles, but at the same time 
a great many shooters use it. 


Answer.—The writer’ believes’ that 
“Sharpshooter” is the powder used in the 
cartridge mentioned. Regarding the use of 
“Bullseye” in rifle cartridges, the writer, 
while fully aware that many are using it in 
rifles and securing excellent results when 
used in miniature charges, still he would 
caution those of an experimental turn to 
avoid excessive charges of this powder as 
they otherwise might meet with accidents. 
The load No, 3 that is mentioned might not 
injure the arm in the slightest but it is my 
belief that at nearly every shot there would 
be burst primers, split or burst shells, while 
there would seem to be but slight prospects 
of accurate shooting unless metal-patch bul- 
lets were used. The following extract from 
a letter received some months ago from Dr. 
Hudson, who is probably better qualified to 
give an opinion on this powder than nearly 
any other expert, will undoubtedly prove of 
interest to those not thoroughly familiar 
with its characteristics: “All samples of 
‘Bullseye’ are not exactly alike in density, 
and for that reason the bulk load has to be 
adjusted to throw the proper weight. I have 
here two samples, one of which the Ideal 
measure throws 2.6 grs. when set at 5 ers. 
bulk, while of the other it throws 3 gers. leav 
ing it set the same way. But both powders 
shoot alike when the weight charge is the 
same, Looking at the grains with a magni- 
fying glass, the difference can be seen to be 
due to the fact that some of them have 
curled a little, while the others still lie flat; 
so that in one case you measure some air 
along with the powder, while in the other 
you measure mostly powder. Both of them 
feed uniformly through the measure, and the 
charges run quite even when the measure is 
set to throw the proper weight. For this 
reason I believe the loading of these smoke- 
less powders should always be controlled by 
the scales.” 


H. H. Snelling, Pennsylvania.—I have 
looked through the advertising pages of Out- 
door Life but have failed to locate the United 
States Cartridge Co. I would also like to 
know if the .50 cal. Remington single-shot 
pistol was ever the service arm for the U. S. 
navy. 

Answer.—Address of U. &. Cartridge Co. 
is Lowell, Mass, The .50 cal. Remington pis- 
tol the writer understands was at one time 
used in the U. S. navy but just when or 
whether it was the only side arm used at 
that time he does not know. 


W. S. S., Oklahoma.—Has a shotgun with 
30” or 32" barrel the power to shoot harder 
and kill game farther than one with 28” 
barrel, both full choke? Which gives best 
pattern? Do shotgun shells, loaded with any 
of the good grades of smokeless powders, 
after a year’s time become caked and dan. 
gerous to shoot?—deteriorate, etc.? 
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Answer.—Regarding the above questions 
the makers of the celebrated Ithaca shot 
guns write: “It is understood that nitro 
powders, especially if kept in damp places, 
will deteriorate slightly. We have, however, 
used shells loaded with nitro powder that 
have been loaded several years, and to ali 
appearances they were all right. In regard 
to pattern and penetration of 32” barrels as 
compared with 30’, would state that we have 
never been able to demonstrate that in guns 
of equal weight there is any difference at 
all in pattern and penetration of the barrels, 
and we might include the 28” barrels in this 
comparison. An inch on a 12-gauge gun bar 
rel weighs only an ounce, consequentiy only 
about an ounce in weight is saved per inch 
with the shorter barrels. Many 28” barrels 
are not choked as close as 30” and 32” of 
heavier weight because men ordering a gun 
with 28” barrels insist upon having a light 
weight gun, and light barrels cannot be 
choked as close as the heavier barrels, and 
often the man ordering the gun with short 
barrels does not want them to shoet ex- 
tremely close. So far as we have ever been 
able to demonstrate, the penetration of a 26” 
barrel is as good as that of 32”. 


Inquirer.—Was there a rifle made called 
the “What Cheer,” and can you tell me some- 
thing about it? The Winchester company 
catalogs .40-70-380 and .40-90-500 What Cheer 
cartridges. 

Answer.—M. Hartley Co. write as fol 
lows regarding the What Cheer rifle. (The 
U. M. C. Co. make cartridges for same): 
“The writer’s recollection of the What Cheer 
rifle is somewhat dim. They were single- 
shot rifles, made under the Peabody patent 
by the Providence Tool Co. some time in 
the early seventies. They made them in 
three different calibers, namely, .40-70, .40-90. 
44-95.” 


E, E. Peake, Ohio.—On a few occasions | 
have had the finish of costly arms spoiied 
by rust from a leather holster or case. Have 
you ever had a similar experience, and do 
you know of any treatment of holster by 
which such danger can be prevented? I[ 
have recently had a holster chamois lined, 
by way of experiment, but cannot yet an- 
nounce result. I have also heard that an 
application of neatsfoot oil will do the work. 
What do you know about it? And would a 
holster so treated soil clothes against which 
it was worn, or garments with which it 
might be packed in a suit-case or trunk? 

Answer.—From the writer’s experience 
with holsters made from all kinds of leather 
he can state positively that a scabbard made 
from the best of saddle skirting and oiled 
with neatsfoot oil is a sure preventive 
against rust. Of course if the inside of 
holster becomes wet by water entering at 
the top or same is left in damp places and 
the revolver not oiled, rust would certainly 
result; but if given proper care no trouble 
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need be apprehended. No; there is no dan 
ger whatever of holster soiling garments 
when oiled if all surplus oil is wiped off, as 
it should be. The writer’s experience with 
lined holsters has been that if the lining be: 
comes damp or wet it is difficult to dry read. 
ily and if not getected rust will occur. 

H. J. Brokmeyer, New York.—Please 
print the names of firms in this country or 
Europe from whom I can get catalogs de- 
scribing the best class of foreign-made rifles 
suitable for big game shooting. I am fa- 
miliar with the output of American arms 
companies and want some information about 
the European makes. 


Answer.—W. W. Greener, St. Mary's 
Square, Birmingham, England, makers olf 
the Greener arms: Loewe & Co., Berlin, 


Germany, makers of the Mauser rifles; Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, New York, carry 
Mauser and Mannlicher arms and can prob 
ably supply catalogs of same. There are 
many other foreign-made rifles suitable for 
large game shooting but as the above are 
the ones most generally selected the list 
will probably prove sufficient. 

Opie Lambert, Illinois. 
charge be used in the 
matic rifle? Does it work well through the 
magazine? Which is the better hunting 
rifle—the .30 Govt, model 1903 Wincheste: 
or the Remington Automatic rifle? 

Answer.—Reduced loads can be used in 
the Remington Autoloading rifle but of 
course are not powerful enough to operate 
the mechanism. The magazine can be filled 
with these reduced loads and action manipu- 
lated by hand, the same as a bolt-action re- 
peater, but the writer believes more satis- 
faction will be derived if U. M. C. factory 
cartridges are exclusively used. In answer 
to the second question, the .35 Remington 
Autoloader will be found the most powerful 
automatic rifle made. The .30 Govt. (Rim- 
less) Winchester is one of the most power- 
ful and accurate long range hand-functioned 
rifles to be had. The Remington Auto. has 
an advantage in rapidity of fire but of course 
for extreme long ranges or shocking power 
is not the equal of the Winchester_Rimless. 
The writer has used both rifles and can state 
positively that either will be found powerful 
enough for any game in America, 


Can a reduced 
35 Remington Auto- 


Reader, San Luis Obispo, California.—1! 
have a 12-ga. Belgium-made shotgun, and in 
testing ifs bunching qualties I tried three 
kinds of powder, with same size loads, at 
the same range. The shell loaded with Du- 
Pont powder bunched about half as good as 
the shell loaded with “Excelsior” black pow- 
der, and the shell loaded with “Ballistite’’ 
powder bunched nearly as well as the black. 
Each shell was loaded with No. 6 shot. Is 
it the fault of the gun or the powder? What 
are the best loads for geese, ducks and 
large birds? 
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Answer.—Your gun may be a full choke 
bore. If so, will throw shot very close at 
30 or 25 yards, which is a good fault. You 
will get best results with U. M. C. Arrow 
cartridge, machine loaded, with 26 gers. “In- 
fallible,” 1% oz. chilled shot; 5 or 6 chilled 
shot is large enough for duck shooting. 
Shoot the size shot your gun will shoot best, 
which you can only find out by trying the 
different loads. No. 2, 3 or 4 chilled shot 
is plenty large enough for goose shooting, 
with the same charge of powder and the 
same charge of shot in weight. 

One of our correspondents asks advice 
in purchasing a powerful and accurate 
pocket revolver. His favorite belt gun is a 
.45, 74%" single-action Colt and as he pre- 
fers a single-action wishes to know some- 
thing of the accuracy and desirability of 
the 4%” in same caliber for pocket use. The 
writer can state from considerable experi- 
ence in the use of this arm that the accur- 
acy is good but could hardly recommend it 
as the most suitable for pocket use, being 
too bulky and heavy. Still, if a double-ac- 
tion will not suit and a powerful arm of the 
single-action type is required, then the 
above will be found the best to be had. If 
a double-action should be decided on then 
the writer would strongly recommend the 
Colt Police Positive Special in 4” barrel. 
This is the lightest, most compact and pow: 
erful revolver made and the accuracy is ex- 
cellent, while the workmanship is the same 
as the older and better-known models of the 
Colt company. This arm has been on the 
market but a short time and of course as 
yet has not been extensively used, but the 
writer predicts for it a sale for pocket pur- 
poses at least equal to that ever enjoyed by 
any other pocket arm made to date. 

By oversight on the writer's part one of 
the questions asked by Mr. Chas. Vitous in 
the January issue of Outdoor Life was over- 
looked. The question was: “Could not the 
Winchester .22-13-45 be made on a Savage 
repeater, either 1903 or 1895, and be a good 
gun for small game?” Repeating rifles of 
the models mentioned could be made for 
nearly any cartridge, but both would requiré 
many changes before they could be made to 
handle the cartridge mentioned. In the 1903 
model the action, as now made, would not 
handle a cartridge as long as the .22-13 
while in the other model (which was primar- 
ily designed for larger cartridges) the frame 
and all parts would be far too large for the 
smaller cartridge. 














THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and purest cow’s milk is re- 
tained in Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk (unsweetened). It is especially adapted 
for use either plain or diluted on breakfast 
fruits or cereals. In coffee and chocolate it 
It enriches 


is much better than fresh cream. 
all milk dishes. 
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Some More Revolvers Wrecked 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
the remains of a .38 Military Model S. & W. 
revolver after it blew up with me at the mil- 
itary rifle range near Golden, Colo., yester- 
day. The ammunition was loaded by the 
Frankford Arsenal (Govt, loading) and as 
this is the fourth S. & W. Military model 
that has been blown up in this manner in 
the past month among Denver militiamen 
I thought the occurrence might be of inter- 






One of the blown up Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers 


est to your readers, inasmuch as you have 
already given considerable space to 
blowing-up subject. 

In the case of two of the other guns 
blown up, they were undoubtedly wrecked by 
too light a load or no load at all being in 
the shell except the primer, which might be 
strong enough to throw the bal! into the bar- 
rel, thereby blowing up the barrel with the 
next load. In such a case the shooter might 
very reasonably suppose that the former 
shot was a miss-fire, especially as this was 
done at rapid-fire work. 

With regard to the cause of the blowing 


this 


up of this model, the other shooters present 
and I believe that, judging from the recoil 
and report, that there were probably two 
charges in the shell at the time. The bullet, 
however, hit the target about where I was 
aiming, There were five shots in the cylin- 
when the began, the 
which broke the arm being the fourth one 
The explosion of the fourth cartridge broke 


der shooting shot 


through the cylinder into the chamber of the 
fifth cartridge, 
exploding it 


also. The bul- 
let of this lat- 
ter cartridge 


can be seen 
wedged in between the barrel and the frame. 

In the case of the fourth blown-up gun, 
it seems to have been blown up by too heavy 
a charge breaking the cylinder but not dam- 
aging the barrel. Sometimes, if the machin- 
ery is so constructed as to allow it, it hap- 
pens that through the outlet to the powder 
measure clogging up, no powder is placed 
in one shell, but a double load goes into 
the next. 

Fortunately no one was even injured by 
any of these accidents, although 
my revolver could be heard flying through 
the air. 

This goes to show that too much care 


pieces of 


cannot be exercised in loading rifle and re 

volver shells. I believe that if bulk 

ders should be used, the accidents would be 

greatly minimized, as with their use it would 

be less possible for two loads to get into one 

shell. A. W. PETERSON. 
Colorado. 


pow: 


The Wurfflein .30-40 Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
February Outdoor Life an inquiry from 
Chas. Vitous, Sutersville, Pa., in regard to 
a .30-40 single-shot rifle in his 
made by William Wurfflein, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Mr. Wurfflein is a maker of fine target 
pistols, and while I have never seen any of 
his rifles, I believe he is the inventor and 
manufacturer of both the Wurfflein rifle and 


possession 





pistol. These arms are made tip-up action 
similar to the Stevens, except that the open- 
ing is accomplished by a second hammer in 


the rear of the firing hammer. 


The Wurfflein pistol is classed among 
the regular high-class target arms by Mr. 
Himmelwright in his excellent book, “The 


Pistol and Revolver.” 
Pennsylvania. 


F. M. BARBER. 
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Denver is just as proud of her automobile 
industries as she is of her sunny weather 
and perfect roads, which permit her to lay 
claim to the greatest automobile mecca in 
the world. Among the institutions that make 
this city shine as an automobile trade cen- 
ter none have achieved more success than 
the Motor Car Department of the Denver 





J. M. Kuykendall, Prop’r D. 0. & C. Co 


Omnibus & Cab Co. of which J. M. Kuyken- 
dall is president and L, R. Stone manager. 

The deep interest and enthusiasm for 
horses and swell liveries which has made 
Mr. KuykKendall’s name famous among West- 
ern owners of horseflesh have followed him 
in his automobile enterprise; for nowhere 
can there be found better accomoda- 
tions for renting, storing, painting, re- 
pairing and manufacturing than are to 
be had at his motor car department. 
This end of his vast interests is managed 
by Mr. L. R. Stone. whose executive ability 
in this line has been tested and found true 

The first automobile business engaged in 
by the Denver Omnibus and Cab Company 
was the operation of the now famous “Tour- 
ing Denver” cars. The next step was the 
establishment of the “electric garage” at 1508 
Cleveland place, where business is thriving. 
ing. 

On the opposite page is shown illustra- 
tions of what is today the finest garage in 
the West, and probably as fine as anything 
in its line in the country—the new motor car 
department of the Denver Omnibus and Cab 
Company. 

Evolution and enterprise have combined 
to build it and its completion gives to Denver 
owners facilities that have been dreamed of 
by them but hardly expected. 

The new building has four stories and base- 
ment, the floor space being 32,000 square 
feet. 


A Model Western Garage Plant 





The basement is used for keeping safely 
lubricating oils and also for the storage of 
cars that are not in active service. 

The first floor is the garage. The walls 
are plastered and finished pure white, giv- 
ing volumes of light, and having not a post 
to mar the great sweep of space. In the 
center of the floor is a large turntable that 
will accommodate with ease the largest car 
manufactured, In the rear are the offices 
and also two complete Bowser systems of 
gasoline storage that have a capacity each 
of 210 gallons, handling two grades of gaso 
line, 

It is needless to say that the floors are 
reached by means of an elevator service with 
a capacity sufficiently large to insure carry- 
ing the heaviest cars from floor to floor 


Each car owner is provided with a steel 
locker, Chauffeurs’ rooms on the second 
floor. The trimming shop, where cars are 
upholstered and tops are made, is also on 


the second floor. 

The third floor is practically an automobile 
factory. Run by electricity and costing $5,- 
000, this is a model machine shop in every 
particular, including a compressor, lathes 
drills, saws, shapers, etc. 

The paint and varnish rooms occupy the 
fourth floor. 

The varnish room is sealed with plas- 
ter and covered with two coats of white lead 
to insure the impossibility of dust entering 
it and marring the delicate work that ts al- 
ways in progress. Adequate ventilators are 





L. R. Stone, Mgr. Motor Car Dept. 


installed to carry off the fumes of varnish 

Automobilists in Denver now, or who are 
going to be here, and are interested in an 
establishment of this kind, should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of being shown 
through this model garage, 





MULLINS’ 26-FOOT STEEL LAUNCH. 


One of the real sensations of the year in 
the motor boat line has been the new models 
which are being produced by the W. H. Mul- 
lins Co., Salem, O. The accompanying is an 
illustration of their handsome 26-foot model. 
As can be seen from the illustration, the 
general arrangements and accommodations of 
this boat are first class, strictly up-to-date 
in every particular, It is the contention of 

















the manufacturers that there is no more rea- 
son for the occupants of a boat grouping 
themselves around a hot, ill-smelling, greasy 
engine than there is for their doing so in an 
automobile, 

Note the result—the power plant and all 
electrical equipment placed forward under 
cover in a snecial engine compartment, which 
is separated from that part of the boat in 
which the passengers are seated by a hand- 
somely paneled bulkhead This model is 
produced in 20, 22, 24 and 26-foot lengths, 
equipped with engines ranging from 4 to 25 
horsepower. 

The W. H. Mullins Co. have issued very 
handsome advertising matter, descriptive of 
their new models, which will be sent prompt- 
ly upon request bv those mentioning this 
notice. 


OM A LARGER SCALE. 








In this issue will be found the illustrated 
full-page advertisement of the American 
Game Association, which has recently taken 
over and is the successor to the Kendrick 
Pheasantries and Game Association of Den- 
ver. Mr. W. F. Kendrick, who has shown 
so much public-spiritedness in the past. in 
stocking the state with pheasants, besides 
establishing the splendid aviary in Denver's 
City Park, all at his own expense, remains 
as president and general manager of the 
new association. This fact amounts to a 
positive guaranty that its affairs will be 
ably and honestly conducted, and that, with 
the enlarged scope of operations made pos- 
sible by this movement, his splendid work 
and its beneficent results will be more 
widely distributed, The association is na 
tional in its character, and will do a warld 





of good in bringing to the attention of peo- 
ple everywhere the immeasurable advan- 
tages and benefits to be derived from pheas- 
ant farming and the rearing of game and 
fur-bearing animals for profit. It has issued 
a beautiful prospectus which will be sent to 
anyone interested on request. 

The efforts of the American Game Associ- 
ation will be directed not only to providing 
the hunter with more abundant and exhilar- 
atine snort, but to the fostering of a more 
humane sentiment toward game birds and 
animals as well. 

It will also point the way to a pleasant 
and profitable business for thousands of 
thousands of people who have not heretofore 
dreamed of its possibilities, and will improve 
the physical and financial condition of many 
persons who lack the strength to perform 
severe manual labor, or the means to en- 
gage in other lines of business requiring a 
greater investment of capital. 

With the facilities of the association so 
greatly enlarged, its revenues will no doubt 


at the same time be very materially increased. 


a 


SOMETHING NEW IN WATER-CRAFT. 


We publish herewith a cut of the new de- 
sign boat, called the “Bat,” something en- 
tirely new in the boat-building industry, 
































































































which the Detroit Boat Co., of Detroit. Mich., 
have lately completed. 

The type of the boat itself is aero-marine 
craft on the order of a hydro-plane. The 
hull of the boat is 23’ long over all, 5’ 6” 
beam, 14” deep. The hull is built of cedar; 
the bottom forms two planes, each 11’ 6” 
long with a raise of 7” amidships, and with 
slightly rounded bilges. The deck is perfect- 
ly flat and covers the entire hull with the 
exception of the cockpit which is 24” wide 
and 18’ long. The cockpit is pointed on the 
forward end and covered with a water-tight 
sea-hood from the bow of the cockpit back 
amidships covering the entire motor, 
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In the aft part of the cockpit is the steers- 
man’s seat. Just forward of the cockpit is 
located the driving power, which is a 4-cyl- 
inder, 4-cycle motor, developing 50 horse- 
power, attached to a flywheel on the for- 
ward part of the motor and leading to the 
end of the shaft, 

The construction of the hull is light but 
rigid; the frames are half by half, 4” centers 
The planking two thicknesses of white ce- 
dar with union silk between, The rudders 
and all shaftings are hung either on ball 
or roller bearings, which reduces the fric 
tion to a minimum. The total weight of the 
outfit complete is 1,190 pounds. 


SOME FINE TARGET WORK. 


We publish herewith one of three targets 
made during February by A. Hubalek of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The distance was 25 yards, 
using a Stevens rifle and Stevens telescope. 





FUSIBLE CORE PROCESS. 


The fusible core process enables the con- 
struction of rubber to a desired thickness 
and a reinforcement of the rubber with fab- 
ric to procure a desired strength upon a core 
or mantrel that will fuse or melt at a desired 
temperature and can be removed from the 
interior of a rubber article in the form of a 
liquid after vulcanization, 

The fusible core process, as worked out 
and perfected by Mr, F. J. Gleason, vice pres- 
ident and general superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Chemical Company's Walpole 
Rubber Works, bids fair to revolutionize not 
only many articles of every day use, like hot 
water bottles, rubber goods of every descrip- 
tion, automobile and bicycle tires, but those 
of a more limited nature as well, such as 
ballodps, life preservers, etc. 


A NEW LANDING NET FRAME. 


Last month we mentioned a folder which 
Carlos G Young, 320 Market street, San 
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Francisco, has issued, describing his Mans- 
field fly book, and this month we publish a 
cut of his Landing Net Frame, which he is 
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placing on the market through the jobbing 
trade. Mr. Young will be glad to 
descriptive matter on his latest 
anyone on application. 


furnish 
success to 


SOLVING A SALES PROBLEM. 


How to reduce the cost of production and 
consequently the selling price, without low- 
ering the standard of quality, is a constant 
manufacturing problem. One of the large 
marine engine manufacturers has devised a 
plan which is at once reasonable and effi- 
cient. They have undertaken to manufac- 
ture 5,000 Special 3-horsepower single-cylin- 
der engines and turn out 30 a day At the 


The 1909 Ferro Special. 
same time they manufacture a large number 
of standard models. 

Manufacturing such a large amount in ad 
dition to the regular line brings down thes 
cost of materials and every process of con- 
struction, 

This is the method devised by the Ferro 
Machine and Foundry Co., of Cleveland, for 
meeting competition. 


“KILLING” TROUT LURES. 


Mr. W. J. Jamison, 1274 Polk street, Chi- 
cago, has sent us samples of his new 
spoons and flies in four different 
Two of these (the “Coaxer” fly and the 
spoon) we herewith 
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sonal letter Mr. Jamison tells us that he 
has now achieved the acme of perfection in 
a trout spoon, and judging by the samples 
sent us, we have no doubt that he is awfully 
near correct. We are so interested in the 
samples sent us that we are more anxious 
than ever for the fishing season to come 
around, so that we may satisfy our curiosity 


~~ : 
. a. — 
“WNy Se 
» a 
regarding these lines. Our readers, who are 
interested, should not fail to write to Mr. 
Jamison (himself an expert fisherman) for 
literature and samples. 


FOREIGN REVOLVER SHOOTING. 


An interesting revolver match took place 
on Friday, February 12th, at the headquar- 
ters of the London Scottish, James street, 
Westminster. The conditions were six men 
a side, six shots at 20 yards at a 2-inch bull, 
six shots right, six left. and finally six shots 
rapid, 30 seconds being allowed The match 
was keenly contested, Dr. Wirgman, F. R 
Cc. S$. making the phenomenal score of 114 
points, using a Colt, Bisley model, revolver. 
The N. L. C. won tht match with an aggregate 
total of 590 points against 578 made by the 
London Scottish team. a majority of 12 
points The best scores on the side of the 
winners were: 


Pte. J. J. Mcbady.. 35 39 $1—105 
Bias. FE BWemOe. .occecccn 34 36 32—102 
Corpl. W. S. Newton.. —- 28 88 26.500 
The best London Scottish scores were: 
C. W. Wirem@e@i...«w-...-- 39 837 38—114 
Pte. Jd. Bsn kins oo <4s ows 35 38 338—106 
Capt. A. MgeDonald 39 31—105 


IDEAL CAMP FURNITURE. 
With the approach of spring, it is said that 


the young man’s thoughts lightly turn to 
love; however that may be summer us- 
ially brings its dreams of vacation, with 
its attendant pleasures For the man who 
‘ontemplates putting in his days «ff in the 
woods, the subject of camp furniture holds 
especial interest. We would advise those of 


our readers who have not yet completed their 
arrangements for their season's camping to 
get in touch with the “Gold Medal” Camp 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and secure a copy of their catalog on 
the camp furniture which they manufacture 

“Gold Medal” camp furniture derives its 
name from the fact that it has been award- 
ed numerous gold medals in every exhibit in 
which it has been entered ir competition 
with camp furniture of other makes. For 
comfort, portability, compactness, simplicity 
and utility it easily holds the palm of su- 
periorily Every article of furniture man- 
ufactured by this company is guaranteed to 


support a weight of from 300 to 1,000 pounds, 
not to double up when in use, and to live 
fully up to its guarantee in every respect. 

If your dealer does not carry “Gold Medal” 
camp furniture send his name and write to 
the manufacturers for a copy of their catalog, 
and mention this notice. 





AN ALASKAN OUTFITTER. 


Probably few sportsmen realize that right 
at the entrance, practically, of Alaska and 
Lritish Columbia, there is to be found one 
of the most extensive clothing and camp out- 
fitters in the West, This is Mr. C, C. Fillson 
of Seattle, Wash.. who has himself given 
deep study to the subject of proper clothing 
for those entering the Alaskan fields, either 
as explorers, miners, tourists or sportsmen. 
He fits them all, and gives everyone perfect 
satisfaction He has just issued a 54-page 
eatalog which describes his line thoroughly 
and which he will send to any address on 
receipt of request. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Fred LeNoir, shooting Peters factory 
loaded shells, at New Berlin, O., February 
12th, won high general average, scoring 117 


out of 125 ’ 


Mr. H. A. Murrelle won high average at 
the weekly shoot of the Bering Gun Club, at 
Houston, Tex., February 20th, scoring 97 out 
of 100 with Peters factory loaded slells. 


Another of the Graham brothers distin- 
guished himself at Long Lake, IIl., at a shoot 
of the Long Lake Rod and Gun Club on the 
2ist. scoring 195 ex 200, with Nitro Club 
shells and a Remington pump gun. 


Annie Oakley, George Maxwell and Frank 
E. Butler have just returned from an eight 
weeks trip through the South, where they have 
shot before over 50.000 people. During this 
trip Mr. Maxwell, shooting over regulation 
traps, averaged a fraction under 95 per cent. 
This in all kinds of weather. 

At the Lincoln Birthday Tournament at 
Columbus, O., J, A. VanFassen, Columbus, O., 
won high amateur average with 137-150. At 
the Lincoln Birthday Tournament at New 
jerlin, O., F. LeNoir won high general aver- 
age with 117-125, Both of these gentlemen 
shot Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 

Mr. Hi. J. Borden, shooting Peters shells, 
at the St. Louis Trap-Shooters’ Association, 
February 20th and 2ist, scored 100 straight 
on the 20th, and $8 out of 100 on the 2ist, 
being high over all amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Mr. J. W. Bell scored 47 out of 50; 
Mr. T. F. Norton, 93 out of 100. Both used 
Peters Ideal shells. 


Jesse Smith of Columbus, O., once more 
“brought back the bacon” by winning the 
Peters’ Cup with U. M. C, Smokeless .22 short 


cartridges, which have been making a record 
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Sugar Wafers 


} 
| The more substantial 
| dishes appease your 
| hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
“ inexpressible touch of 
| satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Waters are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 





“SEE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


Maes 
CLASP. 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
D> GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








wherever tested. This cup is emblematic of 
the championship of Ohio and Indiana and 
the winning score made by Mr. Smith and his 
U. M.C. cartridges was 113-125. with a high 
average for the whole shoot of 276 out of 
300 


Excerpis from a lette: ently received 
by Ed. F. Haberlein Dr. J. F. Bolton. Eu- 
reka Springs, Ark I have The Amateur 
Trainer and think it the 
tise I have ever read.” E. R 
Byfield, Mass.—‘” 


most sensible trea 
Sandford, South 
This is the third force 
lar I have bought from you in the last four 
they don’t wear out, but 
row them and find 


col- 
years; friends bor- 


them too good a thing 


to ever return.” 
No sportsman who indulges in 
or who likes to read of trappers’ adventures 
and their hunting experiences, should be 
without the Hunter-Trader-Trapper of Co- 
lumbus, O This is a 
ited by practical men, 
at $1 a year. The 
cially attractive 
which will be 


trapping, 


large publication. ed- 
and is issued monthly 
March issue is an espe- 
Sample copy of 
sent to anyone for 10c. Men- 
tion this notice. See full-page advertisement 
in this issue. 


number, a 


The Portage 
street, 


Tent Co., of 20 East Broad 
Columbus, O., are building what they 





portable tent in the 
compa’ sends us some circu- 
lars describing it, from which it looks as if 
they were pretty nearly right in their claim. 
Some ingenicus ideas are employed in 
pitching this tent, requiring no poles other 
than those found in the woods Our camp- 
ing friends will not ree~-t sending for these 
price of the tent is one 
considering its ap- 


term “the 
world.” The 


greatest 


very 


circulars The low 
of its best talking points, 
parent merits, 

American trap- 
compiled by the 
Promotion of 
Spen- 


averages of 
which are 
Association for the 
Trap-Shooting, show that Charles G. 
cer of St. Louis, Mo.. leads all other shooters 
with the unequaled average of 96.77 per cent. 
for 11,175 targets Mr. Spencer did this 
impossible shooting with a Win- 
shotgun listing at $27 and 
and “Repeater” shot- 
stock loads—the kind 
anywhere by asking 
Six out of the first 
guns or shells. 


The official 
shooters for 1908, 


Interstate 


seemingly 
chester repeating 
Winchester “Leader” 
gun shells—regular 
any sportsman can buy 
for the “Red W”" brand 
men used Winchester 
There is a mass of information about news- 
Newspaper Annual, 
Philadelphia, 
which is just 
tabulated form 
facts one needs in dealing with 
newspapers, with particular attention to cir- 
culations. which are all given in plain fig- 
These are accompanied with valuable 
information concerning the places 

publications are issued, There 
are supplementary lists of daily newspapers, 
zines and class publications. A colbred 
is bound in the book. It 
also contains the Advertiser's Telegraph 
compiled especially for the use of the 
publishing and filling a long-felt 


want in this direction. 


nine 


American 
Ayer & Son, 


papers in the 
(published by N. W 
$5.00 met), the 
out, Catalogued in 


1909 edition of 
simple 
i 


are the 


ures. 
gazetteer 
where the 


maga 
map of each state 


Code, 


interests 


Jos. Smith of Virginia City, Mont., writes 
garding fishing tackle procured 
from J. J. Hildebrandt, Drawer 3, Logans- 
port, Ind “A party of our local fishermen 
went to Azolotl Lake and were supplied with 
various kinds of fishing tackle, One mem- 
ber happened to have a Hildebrandt tandem 
using a red and white Buck- 
hook. He was the only 
that succeeded in get- 
ting the trout to strike, hooking five and 
landing two of the large. fellows. It was 
apparent that the Hildebrandt bait was the 
kind that attracted those trout. James 
Cummings of Missoula, Mon., has won a $25 
reel as a prize for three successive summers 
for making a catch of the largest trout, His 
latest catch in one day was four Dolly Var- 
den trout, the aggregate weight being 36% 
pounds. The largest one weighed 12 pounds 
and measured 32 inches in length The next, 
10% pounds; the third, 7% pounds. These 
trout were caught in the Big Blackfoot, near 
Missoula, 


as follows re 


spinner, size C, 
tail fly on a No, 1-0 
member of our party 





